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PART I. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


On Grasses. 
Columbia, 8. C., October 28th, 1836. 


Dear Sir,—Having been long deeply sensible of the 
importance of a successful cultivation of the Grasses in 
our State, | have applied imy attention to that subject, 
with some considerable assiduity and care, for several 
years past; aud am sorry to say, [ have not as yet met 
with that encouragement I had very earnestly hoped for, 
and had anticipated. Nevertheless, [ am not so much 
discouraged as to deter me from further trials ; nor do I, 
in the least, despair of ultimate and complete success, if 
the experiments should be persevered in, with an assi- 
duity and a sound discrimiuating judgment, commen- 
surate, in any moderate degree, w ith the vast importance 
of the object. Every planter and farmer is fully sensible 
of the prodigious disadvantages under which he labours, 
from the want of rich and abundant pasturage and forage 
grasses. He cultivates richly remunerating staple pro- 
ductions, and receives very handsome annual incomes of 
money; but, from the ste rile face of the country, as re- 
gards the grasses and forage, he finds his income un- 
avoidably and deeply encroached upon and drained, by 
the annual purchase of mules, horses, pork, and beet. 
In fact, be finds his seemingly lucrative employment 
rather a tantalizing fiction than a substantial reality. 
Indeed, it has been asserted, by some of the profoundest 
writers on agriculture, and Lam inclinad to believe with 
much truth, “ That no country was ever known to be 
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i!ly and permanently flourishing, that was destitute of 
‘cu and succulent grasses.’ 

‘That South-Carolina is incapable of producing a rich 
supply of the grasses, it would be absurd to suppose. I 
remember the time myself, when almost the whole sur- 
face of her soil, especially i in the upper conntry, was a 
rich natural mez slow, of the most succulent and autritious 
herbage and grasses: and a soil so fertile as her’s is, in 
the production of other valuable articles, it would be 
preposterous to conclude, is sterile in the grasses. The 
truth is, we forget that every climate aid soil bas its own 
peculiar adaptations to certain vegetable productions ; 
aud not less so to certain species of grasses than to any 
thing else. ‘That our climate is too hot and arid for the 
grasses, is a mere chimerical assumption. We know 
that the richest pasture lands in the world are found be- 
tween the ‘Tropics; and the species of grasses which 
luxuriate there, would at once dwindle and fail in a high 
northern latitude, as certainly as the northern kind do at 
the south. Our error, heretofore, has manifestly lain in 
seeking our grass seeds in climates entirely too cold. 
We have persisted in endeavouring to force the culture 
of the vorthern grasses in our southern climate, instead 
of seeking them amongst the indigenous aud succulent 
kinds in our own soil, and elsewhere still further south. 
It would be absurd to attempt to force the culture of clo- 
ver and blue grass im the Island of Jamaica; but the 
Guinea-grass, first iwtroduced by accident trom Africa, 
luxuriates there in a most extraordinary manner, and 
has proved to be a mine of wealth to that people. Iu like 
manuer, we have uo reasou to despair, that with a proper 
spirit of epterprise and perseverance, we may yet succeed 
in finding sume species Of the grasses, that may flourish 
aud revel i Carolina, equal to the clover and Timothy 
of the northeru states, or the Guinea-grass of Jamaica. 

Aud although it isto be feared that many species of the 
native grasses best adapted to our soil, have become ex- 
tiuct by our negligence, yet perhaps it is not the case with 
all of them. And, by dilige nt observation, perchance, a 
solitary vigorous and succulent tussock may be found in 
some unireqieuted nook, or perlaps in more exposed 
situations, which, upon trial, may prove equal to our 
most sanguine wishes. Witness, the Gama-grass, which 
is a dative in almost every part of the State, aud which 
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gives a more flattering promise than any other that ha: 
ever been tried; yet this grass had never commande: 

the slightest attention until very recently. There my 
be other kinds, still superior to this, which we are tread- 
ing under foot every day without notice; aud which, if 
brought in cultivation, might cause our land to teem with 
animal life, and diffuse an aggregate of prosperity, wealth, 
and human enjoyment, of which, at present, we hardly 
have aconception. But if there are none such here, let 
us not despair: let every one exert himself to introduce 
seeds from elsewhere. ‘The innumerable species of grass 
and forage plauts growing upon our luxuriant prairies of 
the south and west, are all, as yet, untried. And South 
America, for aught we know, may be producing grasses, 
that, if introduced here, might clotie our fields sponta- 
neously with an inexhaustible abuudance of the richest 
pasturage and forage. But to accomplish this desirable 
object requires the united exertions of every citizen. 
There wust be a widely dittused anxiety for effecting 
the object, and a pervading spirit of emulation evéry 
where, before we ought to look for success im the pursuit. 
A single individual, it is true, might perchauce hit at once 
upon the very grass best adapted to our climate and soil, 
but it would be more an accident than any thing else ; but 
if thousands were engaged in similar ey periments at the 
same time, they gould hardly long tail of success. in 
hopes, therefore, of giving some stimulus to the laudable 
undertaking, [ have been induced to offer you this brief 
communication ; and although | have uot much else than 
an account of failures to present to you, yet I conceive 
even these are not without their utility. ‘Tuey may serve 
to prevent others from repeating the same experiments, 
and thereby save them from disappointments and loss of 
time, whilst they may at ouce direct their attention, aud 
make their attempts, in some other uutried «lirection. Let 
no one be deterred from the undertaking, from a fear of 
the expeuse, or a loss of labour that it may require. Oue 
peck of seed is sufficiently ainple for the exjeriment, and 
the labour bestowed in sowing a peck of seed is, compa- 
ratively, nothing. Experiments upon the small scale are 
every way to be recommended ; they cost but little, and 
are quite sufficient for shewing the resnlt of the inquiry 
in hand. A careful observer may perceive, aiinost at a 
glance, after his plant gets into growth, whether it is con- 
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renially located, or not. If its adaptations are complete, 
i will, at ounce, throw out unequivocal evidence of the 
fact. It will, for the most part, exhibit vigorous habits, 
and will uot droop or fade for slight and trifling causes. 
On the contrary, a plant uncongenially located, will early 
exhibit a delicate appearance, and will languish and droop 
from causes slightly adverse to it: and a peck of seed, 
with due attention, is quite as sufficient for ascertaining 
the adaptation of the plant to its soil, as many bushels 
would be. 

I have iaade two trials to cultivate the red clover. 
One of them was made in 1816, on rich river-land in 
Richland district. It was sowed in February, without 
oats, and, at the same time, was applied, one bushel of 
gypsum to the acre. It came up well, and flourished 
until the oats were cut off; but there came a drought in 
July and August, in which: it nearly all perished. I 
again tried itin 1832, with orchard grass, on fresh and 
somewhat clayey and fertile highland, in Fairfield district; 
and, although [ applied manure somewhat liberally, and 
a bushel of gypsum to the acre, it did not flourish so as to 
make it an object to cultivate it, either for forage or as a 
grand manure. Clover, | think, requires carbonate of 
lime, as well as gypsum, in the soil. In February 1832, 
I sowed down four acres of orchard grass seed (Ductylis 
Glomerati) on high fresh land. This soil was somewhat 
clayey, and, naturally fertile, with a good deal of small 
horublende and fellspar stones in it. I had left the lofty 
oak stauding upon it, about one hundred or a hundred 
and fifty feet apart; two bushels of my fine clean seed 
were put upon an acre with some red clover seed and 
oats, it came up very finely, and flourished until June, 
when we had a drought with great heat; the grass began 
to turn yellow in patches on the poor spots, when gyp- 
sum was applied at the rate of one bushel to the acre, 
this caused an immediate change in the grass, it became 
green and went on growing fivally; in August it made an 
effort to seed but they became biasted and faded ; during 
seeding time the grass faded and declined, but in Sep- 
tember it began to spring again, and grew until January, 
when it stopped growing, but, continued green under- 
neath all winter. Early in March 1823, it began to grow 
again, and flourished in an encouraging manner; in the 
winter, it received a pretty liberal supply of cotton-seed 
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manure, and, in June, it got a bushel of gypsum to the 
acre ; it would have afforded rich pasturage during this 
spring, but, being anxious to make seed, it was reserved 
for that purpose, in July and August, it made again 
another effort to seed, but the heads all blasted, the grass 
again partially died down; but in September it sprung 
up and held on the same course as of the year before. 

Early in March 1834, it was ready for pasturing and 
fifteen mules were pastured on it every night, and every 
Sunday, until the latter part of July ; it bore the pasturing 
admirably well, and was of the most substantial benefit 
tothe mules, who would recruit on itin a short time. 
The mules, were again pastured on it in the autmun. 
Early in March, 1835, it was again ready for the mules ; 
it had received another coat of cotton-seed manure in the 
winter, and grew vigorously; it was of equal service to 
animals this year, as it was during the last; but in Au- 
gust and September, it manifested a disposition to die out 
and to become thin on the ground. In the spring of 1836 
(this year), it had so died out as to furnish no valuable 

asturage, so that I consider it has run its course, and 
is a failure. For it must be kept in mind, that a grass 
which requires cultivation with a plough or hoe, ora 
grass that requires very frequent sowing which will not 
make seed, and where seed is costly, as this seed is, can- 
not be cultivated to profit with us. Itis worth remarking, 
that this grass, in very rich spots, grew most luxuriautly, 
to the length of eight and teu feet ; and that it grew every 
whit as well under the shade of the oaks, up to close 
around the foot of the trnnks, as any where else. 

In February, §834, I sowed, broal-cast, a lot of high 
laud, inclined to be sandy, with the tall meadow oat grass 
seed, (Avenu Elatior.) The lot was highly manured, 
and the grass came up and looked green and vigorous ; 
but when the heats of summer came upon it, it began to 
die out, and by the month of September there was scarce- 
ly a plant of it to be found. 

In February of the same year, (1834,) I sowed a lot 
of Herd’s-grass, or red top ( Argastis vulgaris ), on rich river 
bottom land, inclining to be stiff, and dry enough for the 
culture of corn; the grass came up well, and continued 
green all the year, but never rose six inches above the 
ground, and in the second year had nearly disappeared. 
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In February of the same year, (1834,) I sowed a lot 
down with furze grass, on the same kind of river bot- 
tom as the last. It came up well, and continued green 
all the year, but never grew more than six or eight 
inches high; and in the secoud year had nearly dis- 
appeared. 

In February of the same year, (1834,) I sowed down 
a lot with the seed of green seward, ( Poa viridi,) on the 
same kiud of river bottom as the two last. It came up 
well and flourished. It keeps green all the year, and 
what is important, it keeps its verdure and continues to 
grow apparently as well inthe winter as in the warm 
season. It is naturally a short grass, and with me it is 
not more than two or three inches in length: it grows 
very thick on the ground, and is a fine soft grass. It 
promises to occupy the ground in a very durable man- 
ner, as it now has as firma hold of the lot as it had the 
first year. And although it would not warrant the em- 
pleymeut of valuable pl: unting lands in this grass, yet I 
cannot but think if the waste stiff bottom lands on our 
rivers were put down in it, it would be found extremely 

valuable for sheep pastures. It has every appearance. of 
being most peculiarly adapted to that animal, and parti- 
cularly for winter pasturage. {| have several lots of 
Leersia Oryzoides ou rich boggy grounds, which some 
years will yield spontaneously ‘he: ivy returns of excellent 
hay. It is an excellent grass, and grows extremely thick 
aud rank on land, with a season exactly adapted to it ; but 
it requires a very moist soil, which, in a wet year, as the 
rreseut has been, becomes too wet to make the h: iv; and 
if it should be a much dryer soil, it will fail entirely i ina 


dry season. ‘This uncertainty, of course, detracts from. 


its value; nevertheless, it is still a valuable grass, and 
those who have soils adapted to it would do well to culti- 
vate it. 

I have reserved an account of the Gama-grass for the 
last, although in the order of time it was one of my early 
experiments. [ have done so, because it has flattered 
me with a much better prospect of success than any other 
grass, and therefore I have more to say on the subject. 
lu the summer of 1832 I collected with difficulty, as much 
Gama-grass seed as would plant a small lot. It was 
plauted iu December, (in drills eighteen inches apart,) of 
that year, on a sandy lot, pretty highly manured. It 
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came up in the April following, and grew off flourishingly, 
which it has continued to do ever since. Being desirous 
of increasing my seed, I have reserved it to the present 
time for that purpose, and have neither fed it down nor 
cut it, except some small parcels, which I cut to ascertain 
how it would be eaten by the horses and mules, both by 
way of soiling and in the form of hay; which experiments 
have been fully satisfactory,—as I have stood by, and 
have seen the horses, with sweet coru blades and Gama- 
grass hay before them, eat of each, without discrimination 
or preferencé for either—partaking first of one, aud then 
of the other. They eat it greedily also in the withered 
state, by way of what is termed soiling. ‘The grass on 
this plot grows with prodigious luxuriousness, the blades 
getting the length of ten and twelve feet, and torming a 
sward on the ground, as it bends down and settles, of thé 
depth of eighteen or wenty-four inches. 1 have been 
sedulously engaged in collecting seeds from this lot, and 
from other sources, for which | have paid twenty-five 
cents a quart, or ten dollars per bushel, until I have now 
a lot of three or four acres on rich alluvial bottom lands. 
The grass here is luxurious and fine, and next year I 
expect to reap a most abundant harvest from it. ‘It has 
been apprehended by some, that this grass is too coarse to 
be eaten by horses and mules; but Lam fully persuaded, 

indeed convinced, that this is a groundless apprehension. 

My own limited trials, and authenticated trials from va- 
rious quarters, all concur to shew, that these animals not 
only eat it, but they eat it with avidity. It is true it 
may be left to stand without cutting, until it gets too old 
and tough ; but there is no necessity for this. Its growth 
is so rapid that if may be cut every month, and even at 
shorter intervals from April voul frost, of a length of from 
twelve to twenty-four inches. When in this young state, 
it is as succulent, tender aud nutricious, a8 any grass I 
ever saw. 

The only objection I know of to this grass, or rather 
the only diffic ulty attending its culture, (for, in fact, I 
know of no objection to it,) is the difficulty and tardiness 
of propagating it. It yields seed in abundance, but still 
they are scarce, and what is likely to keep them so, is the 
singular manner in which the seeds mature: they form 
in a spike at the top of a tail séed stalk, and mature only 
one seed ata time. Its maturity is readily known by its 
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dark chocolate colour, but if not gathered at once, it is 
apt to be lost. The seed seldom adhere to the spike after 
maturity longer than thirty-six or forty-eight hours, and 
when it falls, it is concealed in so dense a sward that it 
is utterly useless to look after it. Of course the collec- 
tion of the seeds is a most tedious process, requiring the 
daily attendance of hands for several weeks ; and although 
the mature seeds vegetate with sufficient certainty, if 
planted in November or December, yet from the careless- 
ness of the collectors, and especially when collected for 
sale, many uuripe seeds are sure to be gathered, which 
renders their vegetation very precarious. This circum- 
stance will, doubtless, retard its extension and rapid 
propagation, but, I feel confident, it will inevitably work 
its way, and ultimately be found on every plantation, and 
then will be esteemed as second ouly to the richest staple 

roduction in the State. Besides its abundant yield and 
its nutritious qualities, it has some certain habitudes pecu- 
liar to itself alone, which recommend its culture. Inthe 
first place, such is its special adaptations to our climate 
and soil, it revels with Juxuriauce on sandy pine lands, 
on stiff Jands, and light lands, on the rich alluvial soil of 
the river bottoms, and on the highest and dryest soils, 
and on the moist lands of the water courses. I have 
never seen it growing on boggy lands, but I have seen it 
on the sides of creeks where it was subject to be over- 
flowed by every freshet, and there it grows so rank and 
vigorous, as to show that it delights in those inundations. 
Again, it is not only perennial, but it forms larger and 
stronger roots every year, and grows ranker and 
stronger, and the period at which it may die out is 
entirely unknown. But, forming a conjecture from such 
circumstances as are kuown, it is, doubtless, a plant of 
many years duration. Indeed, so strong a possession 
does it take of the land, that after five years growth it 
will be impracticable to reclaim the land from it, but by 
the mattock and grubbing hoe. No plongh in this coun- 
try can du any thing with it. These are rare habits of 
the plant, and will strike every one as rendering it inva- 
luable ; for no grass will be found profitable which re- 
quires much pains to cultivate it, and keep it set upon the 
lands. And moreover, if the seeds could once be had 
cheaply and abundantly, it’could not fail to prove one of 
the most powerful restorers and fertilizers of our exhaust- 
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ed fields and hill-sides, that has ever been tried. When 
once well set all washingof the land would be at an end ; 
aud if suffered to grow uncut and unfed for four or five 
years to shade the land in summer, and to spread its 
own substance on the land to rot in winter, it could not 
fuil to make the poorest exhausted old field extremely 
rich. It would require labour to grub up the roots and 
reclaim the land, but when done the roots alone would 
give a rich supply of manure. 

1 have given you these facts from the record, as I have 
kept a book, in which I have carefully written the dates, 
circumstances, aud results of every experiment I have 
nade. .Although apparently unimportant, the commu- 
nication of then: may nevertheless, perchance, be pro- 
ductive of some good; and, if I should live, I may, 
at a future time, trouble you with some further commu- 


nications. 
JAMES DAVIS, M. D. 


On the Management of Negroes, §c. 
[Concluded from page 584. ] 


Having laid down some rules for preserving cleanliness 
among negroes, and attending to their diet, I proceed 
next, to the regulatior. of their morals and habits. 

As soon as the negro is convinced, that cleanliness adds 
to his comfort and ease, at home, he will unconsciously 
practise the same, in discharging all his master’s work. 
‘The slave, who has his head combed, and his face wash- 
ed, and his clothes cleaned, will seldom be found neglect- 
ing his work in the field, or scratching his head, as 1s too 
often the case, when he should be at his task. Niceness 
and exactnessin discharging his duties, will imperceptibly 
creep into all his habits. 

’ Order. 

To observe order in all things, is a precept of Solomon; 
and the planter who will cause his negroes to adhere to 
this wise admonition, will live an easy and agreeable life 
throughout the year. I have seen a certain planter, who 
always has his negroes at work: they are never idle; 
and yet, he is always behind the seasons. Now, this 
arises from the non-observance of order. If he would 
only cause his negroes to do every thing as the time, the 
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place, and the circumstance demanded, every thing 
would be done right, ¢ and he would get t along well. Pre- 
serve order yourself, in all your actions, and your negroes 
will imitate you. Forj instance, if you ride by a tence that 
has been broken down, and you “have a boy with you, 
make e him stop and repair it; if you have no boy, get 
cown, aud do it yourself. Let every negro about you, 
and on your plantation, be made to observe this. I make 
it au offence, se verely punishable, for any of my slaves 
to pass by any thing out of repair, without either stopping 
to put it to rights, or informing the proper person whose 
business it isto do so. One rail supplied, when the fence 
demands it, will save a supply of perhaps twenty or 
thity. a weekafterwards. J] have seen negroes pass over 
bridges which had great holes in them, fifty times. and 
never take the trouble to mend them, when one log of 
wood could easily have done so. If negroes of mine did 
the like, be they male or female, if they were old enough 
to have discretion, Lwould punish them for the negligence. 
Let it not be said that such exactness is severe. Practice 
makes such things easy to the slaves, and they find it 
much better for their own comfort in the long run. The 
master should make it bis business to shew his slaves, 
that the advancement of his individual interest, is at the 
same time an advancement of theirs. Once they feel 
this, it will require but little compulsion to make them 
act as becomes them. 
Morals. 

The planter should endeavour, as much as possible, to 
make his negroes adhere to moral rules. 1 know that to 
lay down any general code for them is idle. But then, a 
few partic ular rules smay be strictly attended to. Among 
these, ] particularly enjom upon my slaves, the observance 
of their marriage contracts. In no instance do I suffer 
any of them to violate these ties; except where I 
would consider myself justified in doing so. Independ- 
eutly of the exce ‘lence of such an institution itself, it bas 
the additional ady autage of keeping your negioesat home. 

Ifthere be a Church in the vicinity of the planter’s re- 
sideuce, he should oblige ali of his negroes to atteud it, at 
least once a day. This has au excellent effect. Most 
negroes tuke Sunday as their day of visiting; and it not 
unfrequently happens, that they do more mischief on that 
day, by colleagueing among themselves, than on any other. 
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Now, the attendance upon Church, permits them to meet 
their relatives aud friends there, and, at the same time, 
keeps them out of all mischief. It is rarely that any one 
can attend a house of religious worship without gaining 
some wholesome information. And the slave will ‘gene- 
rally learn, at such places, the reasons which sanction 
the master to exact of him his respective duties. 

Upon their return froin Church, | generally employ them 
in regaling themselves in different healthful and innocent 
amusements,—such as will teud to keep them in good 
spirits with each other. I know that some persons will 
object to this, as a desecration of the Sabbath; but, for ny 
own part, [ cannot be persuaded that God’s holy laws are 
violated in the innoceut recreations of his creatures. 
But uo more of this at preseut. c 

I have now, Mr. E:titor, coucluded my-notioas upon 
the management of Negroes. I feel that | have said fur 
less thau the importance of the subject demands: but | 
hope that the little | have said, and the very imperfect 
manuer in which it has been said, may induce others to 
give their notions likewise. We live by example, aul, 
let me add, that much which is borrowed in this way, is 
immeusely valuable. That every planter may recollect 
this, and that we may all do more taan we have doue, is 
the earnest wish of 

A PLANTER. 


Management of Catile and Milch Cows. 
St. Paul’s Parish, Nov. 3°, 123°, 

Mr. Editor,—At your request, [ venture to appear be- 
fore the public as a scribbler: but when [ recollect that 
you assure me, “ it is not the manner, bat the nvatter, that 
you desire,” I feel myself somewhat embollened in 
doing so. 

I can readily appreciate the correctness of your re- 
marks, when you observe, that ‘ the attention to stock, 
aud the dairy, coustitute one of the chief sources of the 
planter’s comfort aul income.” This, sir, ought to be 
the case. Our planters ought to feel, that to supply 
themselves with their own butter, anl their own beef, is 
not only adding to Uicir own interest, but to that of the 
State also. If thev did so, we would not now have to 
give 13 or 20 cents tor our ineat. Our warkets would be 
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better supplied, and at a better rate. But to your re- 
quest. You ask me to give you for publication, the result 
of my experiments, in the raising of stock, and in making 
butter. 

In answering your question, I would premise, that my 
stock cattle, and my cattle for milking, are kept seperate 
and distinct. 


Stock Cattle. 


These I suffer to run at large during the day. My 
range forthemis a large savannah, or old rice-field, where 
they are kept, with one er two boys or men minding 
them. At night they are driven home and penned, both 
winter and summer: the calves in one pen, the mothers 
in another. I separate the calves thus, because it 
keeps them from being hurt ; and, by suffering the cow’s 
milk to accumulate during the night, makes ‘them more 
fat, by taking it from her in that state, in the morning. 
In the winter season, I feed them at night with straw or 
corn-shucks, saved for the purpose. Lalw ays keep my 
cow-pens well littered, and in no instance do l permit the 


pens to become boggy and damp, for want of leaves or 
straw. By employing a part of your force once or twice 
a month, in collecting litter for your pen, you will gather, 
from even a small vumber of cows, manure enough for 
all your fields. But every planter knows this. It is of 
the management of milch cows, that | would offer a few 


hints. 


Milch Cows. 


A few cows well fed, will afford more milk than six 
times the number indifferently fed. ‘This is net a mere 
assertion : it is a fact I have eaperienced. A few years 
ago, out of thirty cows which I milked, I could not, abso- 
lutely, procure butter enough for family use. Some of 
them gave two quarts of milk, but by far the greater num- 
ber gave not halfso much. At that time, I did not feed 
my cows, but merely suffered them to pick up what they 
could froin the fields. Fer the last four years I have fol- 
lowed a different course, and one which has perfectly as- 
sured me of the truth of my position, viz., thata few cows 
well fed, will give more milk than six times their number 
suffered to feed themselves. My mode of managing my 
miica cows 1s, to have a separate pen made for them, in 
a warm place, with a good cover over the pen. I have 
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eight cows kept for milking. These are kept in separate 
stalls, and are fed twice per day. 

I always have a patch of turnips, or ruta baga, for 
feeding them, and I steam their food, in alar ge pot, kept 
for the purpose. Ali of the potatoes, —scraps, and other 
vegetable matter on the plantation, may be cooked for 
them. Cows thus fed, will yield milk throughout the 
entire year ; willalways keep fat; will have good calves; 
and make more manure, if their pens be well littered, han 
a dozen cows that are not kept like them. Ina week 
after such cows calve, their calves should be separated 
from them, and fed, and only permitted to be with their 
mothers when milked. 

I am astonished, Mr. Editor, that a greater number of 
our people do not turn their attention to the raising of 
stock, particularly in our parish. We have immense rice 
fields and ‘ cane breaks,” which are now receiving no 
sort of cultivation, and, I am sure, upon these as fine cat- 
tle might be raised, as in any part of Kentucky. In 
another number, [ may write you more at ler igth upon 
this Subject ; ; until then, I reniain, your obt. servant, 


J. W. We 


The Mangle Wurtzel. 
St. Andrew’s Parish, Nov. 5th, 1836. 


Myr. Editor,—Permit me to recommend to the especial 

attention of Planters, as a food for their stock, the culti- 

vation of the Mangle Wurtzel. It is not too late to plant 
the seed, which w ill produce a good return by the spring 

The best mode of plauting them is probably the ilow - 
ing. Ina piec ‘e of land, which has been well cow- -pened, 
make four drills, about three feet apart. Plant your seed 
upon these drills; dropping them ata distance of about 
six inches. As the plants require it, you must haul up 

earth tothem. As I have already stated, you will have 
these vegetables early in the spring. 

The advantages of the Mangle Wurtzel are numerous. 
They produce in great abundance e; grow very large, and 
their tops will admit of veing cut Sor food for your cattle 
three times duringthe season. The food for cows should 
be boiled ; because preparation of it in this way, adds 
twofold to its value. 

A Lover oF Goop MILK. 





| 
L. 
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Legal Knowledge for the Planter.—Executore and 
Administrators. 


The office of a personal representative is one of such 
common occurrence in the ordinary course of human 


-affairs, that a familiar description of the rights and duties 


of Executors and Administrators, may be of some service 
to almost every person engaged in the business of life. 

An Executor, is one to whom a Testator has confided 
the execution of bis last will and testament. An Ad- 
miuistrator, is one appoiuted by the Ordinary, to admin- 
ister the estate ofa person who died without a will, or an 
executor ; or whose executors have refused, or ceased to 
act. ‘he former, must look to the will for his powers ; 
the latter, derives his authority from the appoiutment of 
the Ordinary, and the provisions of the law. 

By the law, as it now stands here, no person can act as 
an executor, or be appointed administrator, until he has 
attained the full age of twenty-one years. In case an 
iufaut be named executor, or the ri oht of administeation 
devolves upon a minor, the Ordinary must grant admin- 
istration to another during the minority of the lufant, 1. e., 
uatil he arrive at the age of twenty-oue years. 

The first duty of the executor should be, to prove 
the will. ‘The common mode of probate, that j is, when 
the will is not contested, is, for the Executor to 
take the will before the Ordinary, and there de- 
pose, on oath, that the writing contains, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, the last will and testa- 
ment of the testator. and that he will truly perform the 
same, by administering the effects according to the order 
prescribed by law, and that be will make a full and per- 
fect inventory, of all the chattels, rights and credits 
of the testator, and exhibit the same, into the office 
of the Ordinary, for registry. If the validity of the will 
be disputed, he will be required to establish itin a more 
solemn way, by the examination of witnesses, in the 
presence of the parties interested. He should then pro- 
duce, to three or more appraisers, appointed by the 
Ordinary, all the goods and chattels of the testator, that 
shall come to his possession or knowledge, and cause to 
be made, a true and just appraisement, on cath, of all and 
singular the said goods and chattels, and exhibit the said 
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appraisement, certified under the hands of any three or 
more of the said appraisers, tuto the office of the Ordi- 
nary, together with a full and perfect inventory of the 
rights and credits of the testator, whether the same be in 
money, specialties or notes, &c., together with a list or 
schedule of kis books of account, &c. &c. — 

We have spoken of these as first duties of the execu- 
tor. And although the course we have laid down is cer- 
tainly the most regular aud advisable, since the pro- 
bate authenticates the right of the executor, and obliges 
the Court to take judicial notice of him; yet we must not 
therefore be understood as saying, that he can do nothing 
until probste. He derives his title from the will, and his 
authority, therefore, commences on the very moment of 
the death of the testator. Before probate, he may make’ 
his inventory, aud take possession of the goods of the tes- 
tator ; may pay and receive debts, and take and give dis- 
charges for the same ; he may assent to, or pay legacies, 
and may commence suits, and indeed perform almost any 
act incident to his office. 

In another number we shall point out the mode of ap- 
pointing an Administritor; and then proceed with the 
rights and liabilities of Executors and Administrators. 


. Y. 





Chemistry applied to Agriculture ; by John Antony Chaptal. 


It has been quaintly observed by Lord Bacon, that, 
“ Good husbands will find the means, by good husbandry, 
to improve their lands; but it will not be amiss that they 
be put in mind thereof, and encouraged in their indus- 
tries.’ In view of the truth of this reflection, several 
writers, within the last century, have attempted to facili- 
tate the labours of the husbandman, by reducing the 
principles of agriculture to something like system. 
Among this number, none have done more essential ser- 
vice, than Count Chaptal. This distinguished individual, 
who was one of the most eminent chemists of the age, 
was, at the same time, a practical agriculturist, owning 
large estates, which were, for a long time, cultivated 
under his personal direction. ‘ In order,” says he, “ to 
make useful the science of agriculture, it must be pro- 
foundly studied, not only in the closet, but abroad in the 
fields.” By pursuing this method, he was able to describe 
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processes, and set down the course and the results of his 
large experience, with a fulness and clearness, that make 
them immediately available to the practical farmer. 

‘'be last edition of Couut Chaptal’s work on Agricul- 
ture, was published in French, in 1829, and was “trans- 
lated, and published in this country in 1835. It presents 
the completest outline of the science, reduced to practical 
purposes, which has yet been given by anv writer, in the 
same space. Our endeavour shall be, in the following 
part of this essay, to make our readers acquainted with 
the nature and importauce of the work. Iu his introduc- 
tion, the author strives to impress upon his fellow-citizens 
of France, the importance of Agriculture to the pros- 
perity and well-being of their country. Its history is 
traced, from the period when the labours of the agricul- 
turist were clogged by Feudal restrictions and disabilities, 
to the period, when, a more enlightened system of gov- 
ernment gave ita more propitious ‘impulse. The existing 
wants of agriculture are considered, and the conditions 
necessary to hasten its progress ; and the duties of gov- 
ernment to protect its interests, are next exposed. Hav- 
ing introduced these reflections, a few preliminary prin- 
ciples are laid down. Among these, the author has 
endeavoured to explain the affinity of different vegetable 
substances for each other. ‘ The laws of vitality,” says 
he, “like all the other laws of nature, are unchangeable. 
But their action is varied in living bodies by a difference 
ip organization ; in the same manner as the products 
vary in each species, and in each one of their organs. 
It is this variety of productions which surprises us,—es- 
pecially when we consider, that their form and their 
quality are constantly renewed every year, and with 
every generation. 

‘« These laws of organization have, then, set the bounds, 
over which science has not yet been able to pass. She 
has, however, opened to our view some sublime pages of 
the book of nature; and she has made many and useful 
applications of their contents. 

“The living plant, fixed by its root to an immovable 
soil, has no power of motion to enable it to seek its sup- 
port from distant substances. It derives all its nourish- 
ment from the earth and air by which it is surrounded. 
These aliments are elaborated in the organs of the plant. 
They are decomposed and combined with its elements, 
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in a regular and uniform manner. With the dead plant, 
the case is widely different. Upon that, other bodies ex- 
ercise an action entirely physical. When organization 
ceases to modify their etfects, the same agents, such as air, 
water, and heat, which assisted it in performing its func- 
tions whilst living. concur powerfully in- decomposing it 
when deprived of vitality; and complete disorganization 
can only be prevented by secluding it entirely from the 
contact and action of these. bodies. 

“It is at this period, that chemistry can exercise its 
power with full effect. She knows the elements that 
enter into the composition of the dead plant; she knows 
the various degrees of affiuity by which they are united, 
and can predict with certainty the changes which will 
follow from the action of these external agents, which. 
she can modify at her will. 

‘“‘ From the observation of these circumstances, it is my 
opinion, that the knowledge of chemistry can, with ad- 
vautage, be applied to the labours of the agriculturist. I 
believe, that, by a better acquaintance with the bodies 
subject to his management, by uniting well-established 
facts to a sound theory, by determining with care the 
effect of all those bodies which can exert any influence 
upon vegetation, aud the modes of their action, we shall 
be able to deduce principles, the application of which 
will greatly accelerate the progress of the most important 
of our arts. 

‘All the sciences have a natural course from which 
they never deviate; they begin by collecting and proving 
facts; and when these facts are well established, they 
compare them with each other, and deduce from them 
principles of general application. 

“The facts in agriculture are already numerous; but 
have the modifications wrought by the nature of the soil, 
the action of nfanures, the state of the atmosphere, the 
influence of climate, and the varities of exposure, been 
sufficiently attended to? Will a fact observed in one 
place be constantly reproduced in another? Since such 
1s not the case, we must necessarily come to the conclu- 
ston, that solitary factsare not sufficient to establish princi- 
ples in agriculture. Itis necessary that they should have 
been observed and verified, under the influence of all the 
agents of which I have spoken ; and that we should know 
the modification which each one produces, in order to be 
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able to draw from them general and practical consequen- 
ces. Ifthe agents of v egetation were constantly the same, 
if their effects were ev erywhere the same, oue fact alone 
would be sufficient to establish a principle, applicable to 
all localities ; but the difference of their actions under 
different circumstances necessarily produces important 
changes in their results; and this it is that causes the kind 
of agriculture that prospers in one country, to be unsuc- 
cessful in others; aud an agriculturist, who wishes to try 
methods of cultivation which have succeeded elswhere, 
often finds himself deceived in his expectations, because 
he cannot unite the same circumstances to ensure suc- 
cess.” 

It was afier the establishment of such principles, that 
Chaptal applies himself to forming an acquaintance with 
the most usual methods of cultivation. This he did, that 
he might apply them with more certainty to other cases. 
In anplyi ing the physical sciences to agriculture, he seems 
to have avoided many of those stumbling blocks, upon 
which others before him had fallen.—He has not written 
lis treatise for the scientific man alone; but he has recol- 
lected that he was writing for the agriculturist, and has, 
accordingly, in most cases, when speakiug of such things 
as relate to him, used that common and familiar language 
which the farmer would be supposed to speak. Wher- 
ever he could do so, he has relied upon his own experi- 
ence; and where he had not this advantage, he has 
never ventured an opinion without being sanctioned 
therein, by the authority of those on whom he could re.y. 
This experience he has reduced to system; aud by 
applying it to the previously known tr uths of chemical 
science he has presented to the agriculturist a work 
which he may well consider a prize of the highest value. 

As we have already intimated, it shall be our purpose 
to make our readers acquainted with the value of this 
work. After introducing his subject to the reader, ina 
clear and forcible manner, and proving the necessity of 
chemical knowledge, to correct analysis and exact ex- 
periment in agricultural matters, he procecds to lay down 
some of the elementary principles of his science, and to 
apply them to some of the most important branches of 
ruralceconomy. ‘The first chapter of the work embra- 
ces general views of the atmosphere, considered in its 
eflects upon vegetation. In the next chapter, is consider- 
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ed, the nature of earths, and their action upon vegetation. 
In this chapter, is respectively treated, 1, Moulds; 2, 
Soils, and their different natures; 3, ‘The formation of 
erable lands; 4, ‘he composition of arable lands; 5, 
The properties of different earths; 6, The methods of 
rendering them, when mixed, capable of good cultiva- 
tion; 7, The analysis of arable soils. 

Next comes the consideration of manures; in which 
chapter, the author has some exceedingly valuable re- 
marks, which are applicable to our own country. He 
herein makes the admirable division of manures, into, 
], nutritive; 2, stimulating manures. 

Haviug considered the nature of soils, and the best 
means of improving them, he proceeds, in another chap- 
ter, to the iuterestiug consideration of the Germinatiop 
of Plants. 

Chapter V. treats of the nourishment of plants, and 
the influence of water and the various gases upon uutri- 
tiou; together with the chauges which are produced in 
plants by nourishment. : 

Chapter VI. treats on the improvement of soils; and, 
next follows, an admirable chapter on the succession of 
crops, copied in a former number of this journal. 

The remainder of the work, is taken up with a series 
of chapters ou various subjects, relating to French agri- 
culture: among which will be found some valuable 
matter on the cultivation of the beet root, and the extrac- 
tion ot sugar from it. This last subject has become one 
of great concern in France. Count Chaptal shows, 
conclusively, from his own experiments, that sugar, equal 
to that from cane, can be produced; and at a much 
cheaper rate. ‘This matter is now occuping the attention 
of our northerv farmers. In some instances they have 
very successfully idtroduced this vegetable into culti- 
vation. ‘The concluding remarks of Chaptal on the sub- 
ject, we shall extract :— 

“From twelve years’ experience I have learned, in 
the first place, that the sugar extracted from beets differs 
from that of the sugar-cane neither in colour, taste, nor 
crystallization ; and, in the second place, that the man- 
ufacture of this kind of sugar can compete advantageously 
with that of the sugar cane, when the price of this last is 
in commerce one franc and twenty centimes per demi- 
kilogramme (= 184 cents per pound). 
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“‘ These facts being established and acknowledged, it 
may be asked whether the manufacture of beet sugar 
would be advantageous to agriculture. 

“ The cultivation of beets will not prevent the produc- 
tioy of a single kernel of whcat, since this may be made 
an intermediate crop, and the sowing of it commenced 
as soon as the beets shall be dug. The crops of coru are 
better upon these lands than upon others, because the 
beets have divided and locsened the earth, and the weed- 
ings have cleared it of strange plauts. 

+ The operations upon LO, 000 pounds of beets per day, 
place at the disposal of an agriculturist about 1250 kilo- 
grammes (= 1} tons) of mash, which is the best kind of 
food for horned cattle. 

“ The working of the beets being performed | in winter, 
furnishes employment to the men aud cattle ofa farm, at 
a season when they are too often condenined to illeness. 

“ Finally, if the manufacture of sugar beets should be 
carried to such an exteut as to furnish a supply for all 
France, agriculture would receive from it the value of 
more than 80,000,000 francs per annum. 

‘The prosperity of an establishment of this kind, de- 
pends upon its being counected with rural labours. This 
kind of manufactory is out of place in towus, because 
buying beets is wuch more expeusive than raising them, 
the mash cannot be reudered productive, labour and fuel 
are more expensive, and there is not, as upon a farm, a 
supply of labour, both of men and animals. 

‘* But can this mannfacture be reconciled with the in- 
terests of our colonies ? 

‘¢ Before the revolution, this would have been a diffi- 
question to auswer. ‘Then, our colonies not only supplied 
our own wauts, but furnished an overplus worth about 
80,0000,000, which we exported to foreign countries, 
particularly to those of toe north of Europe. From these 
we received in exchange timber, iron, copper, hemp, tal- 
low. tar, &c. The oes of our principal colouies bas 
caused this important trade to pass iuto other hands, and 
those colonies that remain to us do not furnish sugar 
enough for the consumption of our own country. 

“The government has, at this time, two ends to at- 
tain, one of which is, the advancing of the welfare of our 
colonies, and the other, the encouragement of the manu- 
facture of beet sugar. Both would be accomplished by 
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prohibiting the importation of foreign sugars. When this 
is done, the sugar of our colimida will find an advanta- 
geous market, and the manufactories of inect sugar will 
increase in number 

** Supposing the wants of France should be supplied by 
the sugar from heets,—could we not then resame our com- 
merce with foreign nations, by meansof our colonial 
sugar? France would, atthe same time, be safe from the 
danger of privation, and from those variations in price 
which are produced by a inaritime war.” 

* It is a fact, that ifthe government de not interest itself 
seriously in this important subject, neither the colonies 
nor the manufactories will ever acquire a great degree of 
prosperity ; and one of the finest discoveries of modern 
times will] be lost to France. . 

At another opportunity we shall notice some of the 
subjects in this werk more at length; meanwhile, we 
cordially recommend it to the — vf our planters. 


Richland District, 8. C., Oct. 29, 1835. 





Strawberries. 
Charleston Neck. 

Mr. Eduor,—In a former number of your useful jour- 
nal, I read an interesting article on the cultivatiou of the 
Strawberry. Too muc h attention caunot be paid to this 
delightful “fruit ; and, concerning the income which an 
acre or two will yield, if plauted i in strawberries, I can, 
along with yourself, bear the most decided testimony. 

For the last ‘ive or six years, | have been raising this 
fruit, upon my farm; aud never fail to sell it, at Sue 2.) 
ceuts to 50 cents per saucer. If the beds are properly 
attended, bushels of the berries might be raised, aud as 
readily sold at the above prices. 

I shall not enter into an enumeration of the various 
species of these berries. In a former number of your 
journal, among the selected articles, will be found, very 
full information upou the subject.* ft will be there found, 
that they are as various in their kinds, as any other fruit. 
Much praise is due to our horticulturists, for their zealous 
endeavours to introduce the various species of the 
strawberry into our State. The great success they 
have met with in this respect, has been more than 
* See also page 651. 
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once evinced by the brilliant and luscious displays 
of this fruit by our Horticultural Society, within the 
last several years. At its last exhibition, among the other 
beautiful and delicate varieties exhibited, was one from 
the garden of Jonathan Lucas, Esq. The fruit measured 
several inches round, and had every indication of being 
as exquisite in flavour as it was agreeable in size. 

For my own use, I have cultivated the common straw- 
berry of our climate. By care and attention in its culti- 
vation, | am fully persuaded, that it may be rendered 
more productive than any other, and full large enough to 
gratify the keenest appetite. However, like all other 
fruit, the larger the strawberry is made to grow, the 
coarser does it become to the taste. - 

I have unconsciously entered into this long preface, 
Mr. Editor, when my object was, to offer some practical 
hints to your readers, upon the cultivation of this deli- 
cious fruit. 

In the azticle from your pen, to which [ have already 
alluded, you recommend the burning of the strawberry 
beds, e early i in March, or during the latter part of Febru- 
ary. I prefer doing this at an earlier period, and you 
shall have my method. 

During the month of December, I lay pine trash, or 
any other combustible matter, over my strawberry beds, 
and, selecting a dry day for the purpose, I set fire to the 
entire mass. Asthe trash burns, it will ignite along with 
the dry plants, the old decayed leaves of the straw- 
berries, and consume all the old useless suckers. 

Immediately afier doing this, 1f your strawberries have 
grown up the previous year broad-cast, or, as I should 
otherwise express it, if their suckers have been suffered 
to take root all over the bed, you should hoe the bed just 
burnt, in trenches about ten or twelve inches apart, 
transversely on the bed. After this, well-rotted manure 
should be scattered in the trenches, and the whole bed 
should then be covered over with straw or chaff. Tan- 
net’s bark will do, if you cannot readily procure the straw 
or chaff. 

The manure, applied as above, will warm the plants, 
and give them early maturity in the spring. 

As svon as the plants shoot forth, the alleys between 
them sbould be well stirred, and kept free from all kinds 
of weeds. 
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A friend of m ie, from the country, tells me, that he has 
applied cotton seed, with the greatest success, as a ma- 
nure for strawberries. He applied it in the same way as 
I recommend the compost to be applied. 

I must, however, state here, that no treatment will 
make strawberries produce well, without transplanting 
every three or four years. Beariag this in mind, it will 
be well if we have any plants which are as old as above 
stated, to transplant during this month. I confess it 
would have been much better to have done so during the 
previous month, but having neglected to do so then, it is 
not too late now. 

The plants should be carefully selected, and set out 
upon a well-manured bed, about ten or twelve inches 
apart each way. As soon as the plants take, they should, 
be treated as | have already directed. 


I remain, Mr. Editor, your obt. servt., P. J. 


Non-descript Hedges. 
Charleston, Nov 18, 1836, 

Mr. Editor,—Dear Sir,—By publishing the following 
letter, from the late Charles E. Rowand, you will, no 
doubt, confer information, of a valuable nature, upon 
some of your readers. It treats of the Non-descript 
Rose, as an article for hedging, which, permit me to say, 
I have tried for several years, and can give it my hearty 
approval. SANTEE. 

Charleston, (8. C.,) April 3, 1820. 

Sir,—Permit me to suggest, among the varieties enu- 
merated in your essays, as fit for hedging, one which I 
have been trying for ten. or twelve years past, and suc- 
ceeded equal to expectation, known bere by the name of 
Non-descript. It is a large, white, running rose, throw- 
ing out a vast profusion of flowers, armed with a great 
quantity of sharp prickles, which thicken and enlarge in 
their growth, ‘The proper name, I believe, ainong Bot- 
anists is, Rosa Leevigata. 

It is impervious to cattle of every description, and defies 
the attack of a heg. Eight or ten years’ experience em- 
powers me to say so with truth. Being a vine, it thrives 
best on a moist piece of gronud. The mode I adopted 
to obtain so valuable a fence was, in the first place to 
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make a post and rail one, sufficient to keep off cattle, 
(iaving no ditch or bank) then turn up and pulverize the 
soil about six feet wide, trom the fence, to receive the 
plants, or cuttings ; then make three deep trenches with 
il hoe, in which you plant the cuttings about twelve or 
fourteen inches long. 

The objeet in planting i in trenches, is for the benefit of 
hoei ‘ing and stirring the earth, to promote the growth of 
the plant, which would otherwise be overrun by the grass, 
so rapid is the vegetation in the Southern states. The 
inore moist the season, and the thicker the cuttings are 
planted, the sooner a fence is formed. In three vears, a 

eood, substantial one is obtained; and every year after- 
ards it strengthens with its growth ; particularly if the 
plants have been weil atte “ued. It may be clipt with the 
shears to great advau tage, the first season—and it ap- 
pears to me, so Lardy is the plaut, that after having ob- 
aived a good growth, the oftever clipt the better, as it 
ends tomake it spread and thicken. Such has been the 
ase with mine. [ bave on my plantations, many miles, 
in extent, of the non-descript, both on the post road, lead- 
ing to Charlestou, and fourteen miles distant therefrom, 
and in the interior of the plantation. Being an evergreen, 
it is the admiration of travellers passing by. To please 
the eye, [ mtroduced at about forty or fifty feet distant, the 
daily red rose cuttings, and the common woodbine and 
jessamine vines united, which, when in: bloom, as they 
are at present, form a most beautiful contrast, and pleas- 
ing sight. I have thus given you a short description ofa 
valuable plant, embracing in itself the wézle and the dulce, 
to all who will take the trouble to cultivate it as a fence. 
Tn my opinion, it is equal to the first of fences; and no 
doubt it would grow ia the northern as well as the south- 
ern states. 

The proper time of setting out the cuttings, is in Jan- 
uary und February. 

I remain, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient, 


CHARLES E. ROWAND. 


I. S. SKINNER, Esq. 
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PART II. 
SELECTIONS.» 


On the value, and mode of construction, of Mud Walls, for 
Jaurm buildings und enclosures. 
[PROM THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. | 


I believe no one has given to your very valuable publication, any 
account of the mode of constructing mud walls for fences and houses ; 
avd as | am at this time constructing half a dozen houses with such 
wails, for negro quarters, upon the place of my present residence, and 
baving also seer much of this kind of building, I have thought that a 
short sketch of the plav of such houses, the mode of constructing them, 
together with some account of the results of experiments made some 
eight or ten years since in this kind of structure, might serve to call the 
attention of the public to it, as something novel indeed in this country, 
but at the same time as affording for permanent enclosure, in tho 
absence of ordinary materials, one of the cheapest and most durable 
substitutes; and for farm houses perhaps the very best material that 
can be found to fulfil at the same time all the conditions of fitness, 
durability, cheapness, and appearance. [| will premise, however, that 
I am not going to speak of pisé or dirt walls, of which the public have 
heard somuch. Mr. Herbemont of South Carolina, has given in the 
Ist vol. of the Farmers’ Register, a high commendation of pisé as a 
material for constructing houses and fences, but he seems to recom- 
mend pise chiefly for permanent enclosure where wood and stone are 
either too costly, or not to be had: and the South Carolina * Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” in the 3d vol. Farmers’ Re- 
gister, No. 8, also recommends pisé as a mode of constructing houses 
and fences. J shall not pretend to question such high authority—still 
less should I be inclined to add any thing tothe much that has been 
written upon pisé, a mode of building which is said to have its origin 
traceable back to the days of Rome and Greece, and which is said in 
the address of the South Carolina Society, above alluded to, to “be 
the subject of a full article in a work of great authority, the Cours 
Complet d’ Agriculture, by the Abbe Rozier, assisted by some of the 
most scientific men in Europe,” and by Mr. Herbemont himself, that 
‘that there is a full description of the manner of building pisé houses 
and walls, to be found in one of the volumes of the Amencan Farmer 
of Baltimore, and in Rees’ Cyclopedia. 1t may also be probably found 
in several other books.’ I have mentioned these authorities upon the 
subject of pisé. chiefly that the subject may be the more readily investi- 
gated by those who desire to compare it with what I shall cali mud 
walls, and 1 would invite this comparison, especially by those who 
have read Mr. Herbemont’s article in the Register above referred to; 
because I think he has there, in his zeal for pis€, opposed the influence 
of his name too hastily to the introduction of the more simple and 
VOL. 1X.—No. 12. $1 
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humble, but not the less useful system of “ mud walls,” when he says, 
“this mode of building (pisé) must not be confounded with what are 
called ‘mud houses,’ and which are inferior in every respect”—if 
indeed Mr. Herbemont meant here to refer to the kind of mod wall 
which | shal] describe. 

I have been unable to ascertain the origin of the mud wall mode of 
building. Rees’ Cyclopeedia is silent upon the subject, with the excep- 
tion of the following remark under the head of “+ Walls.” ‘* Ram- 
med earth walls, as well as those formed of muddy clay, answer very 
well in some intentions, being very close, compact and warm.” Lou- 
don in his * Cyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, 
&c.” p. 77, gives the mode of building the mud walls of cottages in 
Cambridgeshire, England, but this process is totally different from the 
one I shall describe. General John H. Cocke of this State, constructed 
the first mud walls for houses and enclosures which I have ever seen 
or heard of in this country, and in answer to some inquiries lately 
made of him upon this subject, he writes: “I know of no person in 
our country who has built mud walls but myself. It was not an ori- 
ginal conception of mine, it having been imuse for centuries in Europe. 

was put upon it from reading of it in agricultural and rural economy 
books: and finding a Welshman in my neighbourhood, 15 or 16 years 
ago. who had been accustomed to making walls of that description in 

ales, I made my first experiment with his assistance, shortly after 
thar time, upon a farm yard wall, which is now as firm as it was the 
day it was put up.” So you see, Mr. Editor, I shall be unable to 
attribute to my mud walls the antiquity of Greece or Rome, or to 
recommend them to the public notice by citing any learned treatises 
upon them by learned men. I regret indeed that they have no such aid, 
for | verily believe they merit this last as much as pisé—or if they 
have any such aid, that my ignorance renders me unable to adduce 
it. But be all this as it may, I will now proceed to state the results of 
some experiments with mud walls for houses and fences, and then 
explain the mode of construction, so that an intelligent public may 
judge if there be really any thing valuable in this mode of building, 
and that those who choose to practice it, may have the few simple 
rules required to guide them. 

The farm-yard wall mentioned above in the extract from General 
Cocke’s letter, forms three sides of the enclosure of a barn yard upon 
the Bremo estate. It was put*up about the year 1820 or 1821, is 
based upon a rough stone foundation without mortar, or upon what is 
called dry masonry—the foundation wall being about 20 inches wide, 
and rising 6 inches above the surface of the earth. The wall is about 
7 feet high, and covered with common pine slabs nailed upon a rough 
frame in the form of a roof. This wall is perhaps more perfect than 
it was when first put up, having become harder with the lapse of time. 
| have never known a mud wall built without a stone or brick founda- 
tion, but I am decidedly of opinion, that one would stand well without 
any such expensive aid, if built upon a tolerably dry locality, nor do 
I think the wood capping or covering by any means essential to that 
degree of preservation which simple utility, (and not appearance.) 
would require. 1 state these opinions, however, rather to shew my 
conviction of the durability of this kind of wall, than from any desire 
to have them acted upon. In truth, I have in this instance given my 
opinion when I had only intended to state facts. I hope they will not 
be confounded. Gen. Cocke has also a stable and a quarter at Bremo 
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with mud walls, which have been standing several years, and are 
found to answer every expectation. He has also enclosed a lot and 
house in the village of Charlottesville with a mud wall, which has 
been standing eight or ten years without injury. 

Upon my four plantations in the county of Brunswick, there are 
upwards of thirty mad houses, (each double 19 by 30 feet, with a stone 
chimney in the middle,) for negro quarters, besides overseer’s houses 
of larger size. ‘l‘hese houses are however all plastered on the outside 
with lime mortar. The first of them was built about eight years ago, 
the qghers successively added until they were all completed about the 
year 1832. None of these houses have since required any repair—the 
walls promising to stand as long as the roofs are kept upon them. They 
constitute, I venture to say, the handsomest improvement in the way 
of farm houses, to be found in the State of Virginia, and cost the estate 
not the outlay of one cent, except for the trifling article of nails, and 
have becn found to reduce, for several years past, the doctpr’s bills to 
a most felicitous caput mortuum. In building these houses, a good 
stone mason belonging to the estate constructed the chimneys and 
fuundatious of stone, an abundance of which was found at hand; and 
with his aid and under his direction, the ordinary plantation hands put 
up the walls, a coarse negro carpenter executing the wood work. Sheer 
trutn and justice, however, require me to state, that all these improve- 
ments were nade under the eye and superintendence of the very intel- 
ligent and enterprising steward of the estate, Mr. Richard D. Powell, 
according to instructions given him. 

A suitable soil is a prerequisite to the use of mud walls; any soil, 
however, will do for this purpose which will make pisé, or brick. A 
pure clay will do, but this is not so good, being liable to crack in dry- 
ing. A soil of clay and sand in proportion of oue of the former to two 
of the latter, is I think the best. But lest some imaginary difficul- 
ties might arise here in the minds of some as to the necessary quali- 
ties of the soil to be used, | will state it as my belief, resulting from 
experience, that almost any soil will answer well which will make a 
good stiff mud, such as is every where known to be used by negroes in 
daubing or chinking their houses, and which may be found upon most 
plantations in ninety-nine places out of a hundred. 

When a mud wall is to be built, a foundation of dry masonry or brick 
must be previously prepared by any rough mason, rising six inches 
above the top of the ground, and as deep below as the nature of the 
soil may require. The foundation wall will usually be 20 inches 
thick. Ata distance of three feet from the outside base of the foundation 
wall, draw a line parallel to the wall, and throughout its length; lay 
off six feet from this line and draw another, parallel to it upon the 
ground. The space included between these two lines is to be spaded 
up to the depth of 9 inches; and then, afier a goud rain, or after adding 
water, hauled if necessary for the purpose, the earth must be worked 
up iato a stiff mortar or mud, by treading it with oxen. This done— 
which indeed may be considered well done when the mud would be 
thought half prepared even for coarse bricks—the three men who are 
required in the operation, each with a spade makes a layer, a spade 
full thick, of the mud upon the berm, or margiu next the wall. As 
soon as this is done, one of the men with an arm full of sound wheat 
straw, begins at one end of the layer and spreads the straw before bin 
upou mud, walking upon it as he passes along, and having it just thick 
enough to prevent the mud sticking to his feet as he passes on. A 
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second layer of mud is next piled upon the straw, then a layer of 
straw, then mud. &c. until the mud first prepared is laid in a pile npon 
the berm, with the straw distributed through its massin the manner just 
described. The next operation is to commence the wall. For this 
purpose, two men are provided each with the common manure fork of 
iron with three prongs, and a handle of four or five feet. One of these 
men stands upon the pile of mud, the other upon the wall—the first 
with his fork places the mud upon the wall in reach of the man there, 
who with his fork takes it up and throws it strongly into its place. This 
process is continued until the wall is raised abont three feet, and ex- 
tended some three or four feet in length, when another man with a 
common spade, ground to an edge, cuts off the mud which overhangs 
the foundation wall, making the corners of the wall square and plumb, 
and the sides plane. Should it be desired to give the wall a smooth 
surface, a second trimming with the spade would be advisable after it 
has had time to dry a day or two, when it would be found to trim 
much more evenly; aud the man who trims should be guided by a 
plumb and straight edge. 

The first course of the wall being thus finished, it must be left a few 
days to dry, and become hard enough to bear the superstructure. In 
the mean time, the mud may be prepared in the same place and as 
before, and the process thus continued until the required height is 
atrained, raising the wall at each layer about three feet. Some little 
experience will be required, to teach the proper degree of stiffness to be 
given to the mud to prevent its slipping when first put upon the wall, 
and that it may be cut easily by the spade. 

My quarters are, | think, of a good size, and of an economical form 
—each roof covering two tenements; these last having each an interior 
space of 16 by 13 feet: a brick chimney in the middle giving a fire- 
place to each room. The houses are generally placed with their gables 
to the east and west, with a door to the south, and windows in the north 
side, the better to exclude the sun and let in the air in summer. They 
are placed on a street 100 feet wide, and the houses upon the same side 
of the street 60 or 70 feet apart, as a security against the progress of 
fire. They have all plank floors, which certainly contribute te health 
when a marl floor cannot be had. All my honses are plastered on the 
outside, but [ am perfectly satisfied that this is unnecessary except for 
appearance sake; and perhaps whitewash occasionally applied would 
be all that is necessary even to secure a good appearance. In putting 
the roof upon a mud wall, a plate of timber 5 by 20 inches should be 
first placed upon the wall, properly framed at the corners, upon which 
the joists are to be placed, and then the roof constructed as nsual. tak- 
ing care to have an eave of about 1 foot projection. The door and 
window frames are made of three inch plank, having the width of the 
wall; and framed to the proper size. These are placed on as the wall 
progresses, and the mud built up to them. 

PHILIP ST. GEORGE COCKE. 

Surry, Va., May 31st, 1836. 
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On the Diseases of Sheep. 
[FROM THE SILK CULTURIST.] 


The great losses which wool growers frequently sustain in conse- 
quence of the sickness and death of large numbers of their flocks, has 
induced us to compile froma rare and valuabie English work a ¢ynop- 
sis of the diseases to which sheep are liable, together with the svmp- 
toms by which they are known and the treatment by which they are 
remedied. The causes of the disease arein some cases assigned, and 
it is believed if they are carefully avoided and the remedies promptly 
and faithfully applied, the loses from disease and death would in a 
great degree ‘be prevented, and the profits arising from their fleeces and 
young materially increased. As the remedies are simple and the 
ingredients composing the prescriptions wi hin the reach of every far- 
mer, it isto be hoped that every wool grower who has the misfortune to 
havea diseased flock, will give them a thorough trial. 

Fever.—Fever in sheep is an inflamed state of the blood, disordering 
the eyes and mouth, and affecting the whole body, though not visibly. 
When any of the symptoms of a fever appear, ‘the feet of the sheep 
should be examined, and if found to be hot, there is no donbt of the 
character of the disease. Other diseases will produce an inflammation 
of the eves and mouth; but hot feet are an infallible symptom of fever. 
This disease is often fatal in itself, and frequently induces others which 
are equally so. The cause is generally a cold. When only two or 
three of the flock are affected by it, the case is less desperate: but 
when many are attacked with it, it is more fatal. 

The remedy is to keep the sheep in warmer and more Sheltered 
places, bleed ‘and give the following medicine. Heat a quart of ale, 
and dissolve in it an ounce of mithridate—add half an onnce of Vir- 
ginia snake-root and one drachm of cochineal in powder. This quan- 
tity serves for four doses, and oue of them is to be given morning and 
evening. If the sheep is bound in its body, an ounce of lenitive elec- 
tuary is to be mixed with each dose; but if looser than ordinary it 
ought not to be checked as it will contribute to the cure. 

Purging.—Leave nature to her course when a purging comes on 
with a fever; but when the fever is abated it should be stopped; and 
the same remedy that answers for this purpose, may be adopted for 
such purgings as come on of themselves. Boil a qnarter of a pound 
of raspings of logwood in two quarts of water, till but a quart is left, 
and when it is nearly boiled down, putin a stick of cinnamon, strain 
it off, and give the sheep a quarter of a pint, four times a day, till the 
purging ceases. 

If this does not produce the desired result, the following addition 
will render it sure of success. To every dose add a quarter of an ounce 
of diascordium without honey, and ten grains of Japan earth pow- 
dered, and give the doses only morning and evening. 

Tag.—The tag is an external disease, owing to the complaint last 
named. It is a distemper of the tai] beginning with filth and foulness, 
and ending in ulceration. The tag is situated in the inner part of the 
tail—it consists of scabs and sores, very painful and wasting to the 
animal, and is owing to the fouling this part by a purging, ‘That tag 
is worst which follows a fever, because the inflamed state of the blood 
tends to increase the disorder, and when it begins, during the continu- 


ance of the disease, the matter of the fever may chance to settle it 
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there. T'wo things are to be done; the first is to stop the purging; and 
the other, to clean the tail. 

The last mentioned remedy, either in its weaker or stronger form, is 
to be used to stop the purging; and the tail being clipped, and the sore 
part laid bare, first wash it with milk and water blood-warm, and then 
with lime water. After this turn the sheep into a clean dry pasture. 
Two days after look at it again, and, if not well, repeat the washing, 
and anoint it with grease and tar mixed together. ‘Twice doing of this is 
geverally sufficient to complete the cure. 

Diseases of the Lungs.—Sheep are subject to be diseased in the 
lungs, which is easily perceived by their breathing, or by their cough- 
ing. Nothing requires a more speedy remedy; for they grow incura- 
ble, when it is neglected but a short time, and die as men in the con- 
sumption. Change of their pasture is essential to the cure—without 
it no remedy is effectual. It is owing to cold, and generally attacks 
sheep that have been kept on low grounds in wet weather. 

When any of the flock exhibit symptoms of diseased lungs, drive 
them into an enclosed pasture where there is short grass and a gravilly 
soil; and where there is spring or other running water. Bruise a bas- 
ket full of the leaves of colt’s foot, and press out the juice. Bruise a 
quantity of plantain leaves and roots together, aud press out the juice. 
Mix these, and bruise as much garlic as will yield about a fourth part 
as much juice as one of the others. Mix all together, and add to them 
a pound of honey, an ounce of aniseeds, and an ounce and a half of 
elecampane. Give a quarter of a pint of this warm, to every sheep 
that is affected, once in a day, and it will by degrees make a perfect 
cure. 

Jaundice.—Sheep are riore subject than any other animals to 
obstructions of the liver. When this is the case it is seen in a yellow- 
ness of the eyes, and a tinct of the same kind in the skin. Farmers 
in some places, call this the choler, or, in their language, the color. 

When sheep are attacked with jaundice they should be put into an 
open pasture, and kept in moderate motion, but uot fatigued. Boil in 
four gallons of water two pounds of fennel roots, the same quantity of 
parsley roots, and twice as much roots of couch-grass, all cut small. 
Whiev the water is very strong of them, and there is about half the 
quantity left, strain it off, by pressing it hard. Bruise as much great 
celandine as will yield three pints of juice, add this to the liquor, and 
put in three drachms of salt of steel. Mix all — and every day 
heat so much of it as will serve to give every sheep that is ill, a gill 
and a half for a dose. This, with the forementioned directions, rarely 
fails of a cure. 

Stoppages in the Throat.—Sheep affected with stoppages in the 
throat, wheeze and breathe with difficulty. It is commonly occasioned 
by bad pasturage and colds. The remedy is to put them on higher. 
ground, keep them warm and give them the following medicine. Bruise 
a good quantity of penny-royal, aud squeeze out the juice. Put toa 
quart of it a pound of honey, and half a pint of sharp vinegar. Give 
half a pint of this, blood warm, every night. 

Sturdiness.—This is a giddiness in the head. It is owing princi- 
pally to rich feeding. The remedy is as follows: 

Bleed profusely and give the following medicine. Bruise some 
roots of wild valerian, squeeze out the juice, heat it, and give a quar- 
ter of a pint. Repeat the dose every four hours. When the sheep is 
recovered, turn it upon the common, or into some barren hilly pas- 
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ture. It will be kept from relapses by having but little food, and that 
perfectly wholesome. If the disease returns it is commonly fatal. 

Wood Evil.—This disorder is a kind of cramp. It seizes the legs 
and will often attack a whole flock at once. The cause is cold and wet. 
Laying under the drip of trees in raining seasons has often occasioned 
it, and hence its name. 

In order to effect a cure the sheep must be removed to a dry pasture 
aud then proper remedies may take effect. The following medicine is 
recommended. Boil in a large quantity of ale as much common cin- 
quetoil and hedge mustard as can be well stirred into it. When the 
liquor is very strong, strain it ofl, and add a pint of juice of valerian 
root to every gallon. Give half a pint of this, morning and evening. 
Boil in vinegar a large quantity of the leaves of hedge mustard, and 
with the liquor hot, rub the legs. 

Staggers.—Sheep as well as horses, are sometimes afflicted with 
the staggers. It is vccasioned by improper food. Oak leaves and buds 
are particularly prejudicial. ‘Chey bind the bowels, and staggers fre- 
quently follow. The symptoms are the same as in sturdiness, but 
more violent; and there is generally a trembling, at the same time, in 
all the limbs. 

To cure this disorder dissolve an ounce of assafcetida in two quarts 
of water. Give a quarter of a pint, warm, every three hours. It com- 
monly opens the bowels at the same time that it takes immediate eflect 
on the nervous system, and thus performe a cure. When the sheep 
are recovered, let them be kept out of the way of a return of the same 
food, and they will be in no danger of a relapse. 

Scab.—This is a disorder to which sheep are very liable. When 
they are kept in dry wholesome pastures they are but seldom afflicted 
with the scab; but when they are on low wet grounds, or get under 
the drippings of trees in bad seasons they are frequently aflected by it, 
in the severést manner. The symptoms are scurfy skins, which in a 
little time rise to scabs—the wool grows loose and the sheep pine and 
become lean. 

If they are attacked in a season when they can be sheared, it should 
be immediately done, as nothing is so sure to eflectacure. If the sea- 
son will not admit of shearing, they must be washed with soap suds, 
made very strong, and used warm with a piece of ‘flannel or a brush. 
After this, they must be turned loose into a clean pasture and driven 
up again as soon as well dried, and the sore parts of the skin must be 
well wetted with lime water. The scurfy part of the skin must be 
regarded; and the doing this three times, at two days distance each, 
will generally effect acure. But if it fail, the parts that have been 
thus washed and cleaned, must be anointed wih a mixture of equal 
parts of tar and grease, and they will soon be perfectly well. No 
inward medicines are required, for the complaint is only of the skin. 

Red Water.—This is an inflammation of the skin that often raises 
it into blisters, in which are contained a sharp humour, thin, watery 
and coloured with bloud. Nothing should be done to strike it in, but 
the cure must be effected by correcting the bad state of the blood. 
Sheep afflicted with it should be separated from the flock, otherwise it 
will be very apt to spread through the whole. They should also be 
put into a pasture where the grass is sweet and where they can have 
access to good water. 

Mix half an ounce of sulphur with an ounce of honey; work it well 
together, and then divide it into two parts. Dissolve one of those in 
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half a pint of juice of nettles, and give it every day for a fortnight. 
Slit the blisters when they are full ef this watery humour, and baving 
let the matter out, wet the place with juice of worniwood. After four 
davs of this course, bleed them; and then continue the same method 
till they are well. 

Foot Worm.—Sheep are liable to breed worms between their feet ; 
principally, however, when they are kept in wet pastures. It is very 
painful to ‘ben, and will make them pine away. It is perceived by 
their frequent holding up one foot; aud by setting it tenderly down. 

Let the foot be washed clean, particularly between the toes, and 
there will be found a little lamp like a tuft of hair. This is the head 
of the worm. It isto be taken out witb care, for it isof atender sub- 
stauce, and if it be broke in the foot, it will occasion inflammation. 
The best method is to open the flesh ou each side of it, and then, by 
means of a pair of vippers, to take it out. Dress the wound with tar 
and grease melted together in equal quantities, and turn the sheep 
loose. Itis better to put it into a fresh pasture; for if the same disor- 
der returns, it is generally worse. 

Wild Fire.—This is a violent inflammation, not unlike the Saint 
Anthony’s fire, upou the skin in diflerent places; and generally aflects 
the whole flock. Our forefathers used to bury the sheep alive with its 
feet upwards at the door of the fold, superstitiously believing that it 
acted as a spell to drive away the disease. ‘The following, however, 
is a more modern and rational method of cure. 

Separate such as are affected with the disease from the flock, bleed, 
and prepare the following external remedy. Bruise the leaves of wild 
chervill, and add to them as much lime water as will make the whole 
very soft. When itis beat up together, add as much powder of fenug- 
veck seed as will reduce it to pap; then put it into a pan, and set it in 
a cool place. Rub the inflamed part carefully with this every eve- 
ning, and make as much lie on, as can be kept there; it will take effect 
during thy time of rest, and is to be repeated as long as there 1s occasion. 

Disorders of the Kyes.—Sheep are often atlected with colds falling 
upon their eyes, and almost blinding them; and. at other times, the 
saine accident even without any visible cause. The remedy in either 
case is the same. Press out the juice of great celandine, and drop a 
quantity of it into the eyes night and morning. 

Dropsy.—Sheep are often swelled with water in their bellies; and 
this, if not regarded in time, is certain death. There are two ways in 
which itis lodged; the one is between the outward flesh and the nm— 
the other within the rim. In the first case the cure is easy; in the 
other, nothing can be done. 

The method in the first case, is by a coarse kind of tapping. An 
opening is to be made in the flesh, and a quill thrust in. This will give 
the water a free passage out, and the wound heals of itself. But when 
the sheep is emaciated, nature will not have strength to heal it; and 
the sheep must be examined daily, and the wound dressed with tar and 
grease. It must also be put into a fresh, dry and wholesome pasture, 
and then disposed of as soon as recruited; for this is a disorder that 
never fails to return upov any mismanagement in keeping. 

The Rot.—'This is the most destructive disease to which sheep are 
subject. Like the mutrain it is contagious and generally spreads 
through the wholo flock, and often over the neighbouring country.— 
F locks that are fed upon open commons are more subject to it than 
such as have shelter, and are taken case of at night. It frequently 
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prevails in cold seasons and when dribbling rains come on soon after 
shearing. Want of food will also occasion this disease ; as will likewise 
the eating of such grass as is full of unwholesome plants. These are 
among the canses of this fatal distemper; but the worst and most 
common isinfection. Keep sheep out of the way of these causes of the 
rot, and the same care will preserve them trom most other disorders to 
which they are liable; damp grounds are always dangerous, and espe- 
cially in wet seasons. 

hen a sheep is infected with the rot, the white of the eyes looks 
dull, and they have a faint aspect, the animal is feeble and his skin is 
foul—the wool comes off in bandfulls with the least touch and the 
gums look pale and the teeth foul. He will also be dull and listless 
in motion, and heavy, as if his legs were not able to carry him. 
Many are generally infected at a time, and the first care must be to 
remove them from the sound ones, and put them in aclose fold. They 
must have but little water, and their food must be dry hay and oats. 
Bleeding is destructive in the rot. The fact that sheep fed in salt 
marshes never have the rot, suggested salt as a remedy. It is a good 
preventive, but not an infallible cure. ‘Though the farmer cannot rely 
upon it, yet among other remedies, it is highly useful. 

The following remedies and treatment have often effected cures. 
Bruise an ounce of the grains of paradise, and four ounces of juniper 
berries dried; add tg these four pounds of bay salt and a half a pound 
of loaf sugar, grind them well together, and sprinkle some of this upon 
the hay and oats that are given to the sheep. Let this be continued 
three days, and look from time to time to the eyes, and examine every 
other way, to see whether they mendor grow worse. If there be signs 
of amendment, let the same course be continued ; if not, the following 
must be used. Steep four pounds of antimony in two gallons of ale 
for a week—then give the sheep this, every night and morning, a quar- 
ter of a pint at a time. Boil a pound of the roots of avens, and two 
pounds of the roots of master-wort, in two gallons of water, tll there 
is not more than six quarts remaiuing—strain this off, and press it 
hard, then pour a pint of it into a pail full of water, that is to be given 
to the sheep for their drink. 

By these means, carefully managed, and under a good regulation 
in cleanness, dryness and warmth, the rot will often be cured. ‘This 
is all that can be promised—for there are times when the disease is so 
rooted, and when the temperature of the air so favours it, that nothing 
will get the better of it. If the sheep have a distaste to their food, 
because of the salt and other ingredients mixed among it, they must 
be omitted for two or three feedings, and theu given in less quantity. 





Turnip-rooted Cabbage below Ground. 
[FROM THE YANKEE FARMER.] 


This long, awkward and apparently improper name is given to a 
root which is raised in the same manner as the Ruta Baga or yellow 
Swedish turnip, is used for the same purposes, and when growing 
appears very much like it. It is white inside and out, the genuine 
Ruta Baga is yellow; and is oval on the top and the leaves are in a 
small bunch on the crown, the Ruta Baga runs up considerably upon 
the grvund in a piked form, which part is covered with leaves; it keeps 
better than the Ruta Baga, keeping perfectly good either in the ground 
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or in a cool cellar till they begin to grow in the spring. We culti- 
vated them in rows by the side of the Ruta Baga and they yielded 20 
per cent more. We were very exact in our experiment—each kind 
were set at the same time, in alternate rows and the produce weighed. 
These roots are very crisp, and many that have eaten of them think 
they are equal in quality to any turnip. When raw they look and taste 
like the heart of a cabbage stump. When cooked in the spring they 
can hardly be distinguished from English turnips taken from the 
ground while growing, and in their best condition. The plants are 
very hard; we observed that where transplanted in a dry time, | 
faded less than the Ruta Baga. They required rich mellow ground. 
They will grow well with or without transplanting, on soil rather 
moist or tolerably dry. We have been most successful in raising them 
on ground that was broken np the year before and planted with corn 
or potatoes. If the ground has been ploughed several years they will 
be liable to be injured by lice, and the same remark will apply to the 
Ruta Baga. Tnough much is said concerning the Ruta Baga, the 
turnip-rooted cabbage is hardly named by agricultural writers. We 
think it is the better of the two, as it yields more, is more hardy, keeps 
better, is superior for table use. Cattle are remarkably fond of them 
as they have a cabbage taste, and if the ground freezes up before they 
are harvested, they will keep through the winter as well as a parsnip, 
Perhaps we exaggerate as to the value of this vegetable, but we do not 
intend it; our opinion corresponds with that of others who have tried 
them. We have raised some that were very large—one weighed 15 
Ibs. We raised at the rate of twelve hundred bushels to the acre; on 
land that was tolerable rich, planted with corn the year previous. The 


. ground was ploughed and harrowed, then we made drills about two 


feet apart, five or six inches deep, put in some old manure—threw 
some earth onthe manure, and then set out the plants about ten inches 
apart, so that they might not cry, lay further when they grew large. 
It would be less work to sow the seeds, where the plants are to stand, 
and when sowed rather late they will produce more, as transplanting 
retards their growth for a while. We advise all who cultivate the 
Ruta Baga either for stock or for table use, to try the turnip-rooted 
cabbage below ground. Every farmer and gardener should trv it, and 
if any one is unwilling to pay 64 cents for seed, we will give a thimble- 
full to every one who will call or send for them, unless our stock 
becomes exhausted, and that with good management, will be sufticient 
to raise many bushels. They may be sowed till the 20th of June, but 
the sooner the better. 





Peach Trees. 


[FROM THE NEW-YORK FARMER.] 


Esteemed Friend—If the following method of destroying the worms 
which infest peach trees is worthy of insertion in the * Farmer,” 
it is at thy service. The experiment would probably succeed wher- 
ever it is tried. 

In a recent conversation with an individual concerning fruit trees, 
he remarked that he had seen in the State of Peansylvania, peach 
trees of such uncommon size, that he was induced to ask the owner 
what means he resorted toin raisingthem. After some hesitation, he 
informed him, that from the second year of the growth of the trees, he 
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sought for traces of the gum, which is a sure indication of the worm 
beneath. He removed this so as to expose the aperture into the body 
of the tree, and then filled it with quick lime. This was repeated 
every month, the roots being carefully examined as well as the body. 
He aiso stated to my informant, that it would be impossible in many 
cases to find the worms on account of their diminutive size, they being 
so s:n4il at first as to be visible only with a powerful microscope. 

The greater number of bis peach trees were from ten to twelve 
years old, and seemingly as vigorous as any he had ever seen, with a 
large crup of fruit bending their branches to the ground. 

A peach tree it is said bears only three years, and is about that period 
in coming to maturity; whereas by the above plan, it will continue to 
produce fruit for much longer period. The high prices paid for peaches 
in our large cities, ought to induce farmers to give a little consideration 
to the best methods of preserving their trees. J.C. 

Burlington, Sept. 1st, 1836. 

We are much obliged to friend J.C. for his communication. We 
can testity the truth of his remarks from our own experience. We 
have seen a peach tree, ihat was considered to be past help, restored 
to fine coudition by similar treatment. 

Any one can satisfy curiosity by inspecting a poor looking peach 
orchard. 





On the Culture of Strawberries. 
[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER.] 


As the time is now approaching, when those who intend to form 
beds for raising this cheap and delicious fruit. should make the neces- 
8ary preparations, a few brief instructions on the subject may not be 
unacceptable. 

Varieties. —The following are a few of those which rank among the 
best and most desirable varieties. Austrian Scarlet, or Duke of Kent; 
Grove End Scarlet; Roseberry; Keen’s Seedling; Methven; Old 
Pine; Red and White Alpine; Bush Alpine. The Austrian Scar- 
let is the earliest of known varieties, and is also of excellent fiavour. 
The red and white Alpine possess the advantage of ripening, when 
properly managed, through autumn till winter; we have seen a dish 
of good fruit, pieked on the first day of December. The bush Alpine 
possesses the same advantage, and the additional one of not spreading 
oy runners; it is not, however, a first rate bearer, nor is the fruit of 
the very best quality. 

Propagation.—Withb the exception of the bush Alpine, which is only 
increased by divisions of the root, all the varieties multiply spontane- 
ously every season, by numerous runners fromm the parent plant, which, 
rooting and forming a plant at every joint, only require, for the pro- 
duction of fruit in abundance, removal to a bed where they may have 
room to flourish. Such plants will bear the summer succeeding the 
planting, and in the second year will be in full perfection. The best 
way is to supply a new plantation, with plants which have been taken 
from runners and set out in nursery beds the previous season. But 
where such cannot be had, those of the present season will auswer. 

Soil and situation.—Strawberries will grow and produce fruit on 
almost any soil of moderate fertility ; but they are most productive on 
a deep rich loam. They should be in an open situation, exposed to 
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the sun and air, and not under trees. The Alpine strawberries, how- 
ever, admit of being placed in a more shady situation, as it is during 
the hot and dry season of the year that they are intended for bearing ; 
which they will not do if allowed to suffer from drought; and few are 
willing to take the pains to water them as much as they would require. 
Transplanting.—T he best time for doing this is in the spring; but 
if performed with proper care, they succeed nearly if not quite as well 
when transplanted early in autumn, say in the early part of Septem- 
ber. The ground should be well manured and dug, a month before 
transplanting. The chief care required when the work is done in 
autumn, is to guard against the plants being thrown out by frost, which 
is best effected by treading the soil closely about the roots. 
Culture.—The distance of the plants asunder, where the soil is ren- 
dered sufficiently fertile, should be, for the larger varieties, (such as 
Methven and Keen’s seedling,) twenty inches from row to row and 
fifieen inches in the row; the smaller varieties may be a little nearer 
together. This distance may seem too great, but it is much better than 
crowding the plants too closely, which is the more common error. It 
is only by affording sufficient room for the plants to receive the benefit 
of sun, air, and of culture, that the fruit will ripen early, and acquire 
a good size and agreeable flavour. Keen, of Isleworth in England, a 
most successful cultivator of this fruit, and who raised the celebrated 
Keen’s seedling, says, in speaking of the large dista:es he adopted in 
planting,—* these distances I find necessary, for the trusses of fruit in 
my garden ground are frequently a foot long.” The following is his 
method of cu.ture, in his own words: * After the beds are planted, I 
always keep them as clear of weeds as possible, and on no account 
allow any crop to be planted between the rows. . Upon the growing of 
the runners, I have them cut, when necessary; this is usually three 
times in each season.* In autumn] always have the rows dug between; 
for I find it refreshes the plants materially; and I recommend to those 
ersons to whom it may be convenient, to scatter in the spring, very 
lightly, some loose straw or long dung between the rows. It serves to 
keep the ground moist, enriches the strawberry, nd forms aclean bed 
for the trusses of fruit to lie on; and thus, by a little extra trouble and 
cost, a more abundant crop may be obtained. A short time before the 
fruit ripens, I always cut off the runners, to strengihen the root; and 
after the fruit is gathered, I have what fresh runners have been made 
taken off with a reaping-hook, together with the outside leaves around 
the main plant, after which I rake the beds, then hoe them, and rake 
them again. In the autumn, unless the plants appear very strong, 1 
have some dung dug in between the rows, but if they are very Juxu- 
riant the dung is not required; for in some rich soils it would cause 
the plants to turn nearly all to leaf. I also have to remark, that the 
dung used for manure should not be too far spent; fresh dung from the 
stable door, is preferable to spit dung, which many persons are so 
fond of.” 
In thus recommending a thorough method of culture, we would by 


*Lindley says, in speaking of the Alpine strawberries, “If the runnersare planted 
out in August or the beginning of September, the beds will be covered with run- 
ners by spring; these should not be removed as directed for the other classes, 
because the first and strongest of them will produce fruit during the autumn, and 
continue in succession to a late period of the season. Buta succession of finer 
fruit than these is produced by cutting off all the flower stems as soon as they 
begin to blossom, from their commencement in the spring till the end of June. 
By this means a most abundant supply of the very finest fruit is produced from 
the end of July till frost sets in.” 
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no means wish to discourage those who have not yet attempted raising 
this excellent fruit, and who think they cannot afford to adopt such 
culture, from attempting it altogether; indeed, if proper varieties are 
obtained, good crops may be had with little or no care after transplant- 
ing; we have known beds almost untouched for years to yield plenti- 
fully. Nevertheless, we consider the cheapest method, ultimately, of 
raising this fruit, is by thorough culture; that the greatest amount of 
fruit is obtained in this way for the care and labour expended, and that 
the quality is so much superior to that obtained from slight culture, as 
to give the former practice very decided advantages. 

When the beds have much diminished in their product, new planta- 
tions must be made to supply their place. This generally takes place 
in four or five years. 





The Persimmon. (Diospyros virginiana.) 
[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER.] 


The Persimmon tree perfectly matures its fruit in the Genessee 
Country, though we have not seen it growing indigenously further 
north than the banks of the Susquehanna near Catawissy. It is en- 
tirely hardy. The fruit is pleasant, “in form and bigness like a date, 
very firm like that fruit, and almost as sweet,” and we think it well 
worthy of the attention of those who have a taste for varieties. 

This tree belongs to Polygamia Dicecia of the Linnean system—the 
male flower growing on separate plants, while those which produce 
the fruit have hermaphrodite flowers. Botanists have considered that 
the anthers of the latter were effete and useless. On exaraining both 
kinds of flowers, however, we discover nothing to warrant the conclu- 
sion ; and we were strengthened in our doubt by the circumstance of 
a large grove of these trees, all originating from one root, that were 
productive ; while no male or barren tree was known to exist in the 
neighbourhood. The case seemed to be nearly analagous to what 
often occurs in our wild grape and in the strawberry; and we there- 
fore made the following experiment: One persimmon tree had not 
failed to bear fruit for several years. At the distance of twenty feet 
from it on the west side, stood a tree which produced.only staminate 
flowers, and another at twice the distance on the east side. In the 
year 1832, we cut down both the male trees just as the fertile flowers 
were beginning to open, and immediately removed them so that none 
of the pollen could reach those flowers. The consequence was,— 
not a single persimmon was produced in four years. Vigorous suckers, 
from the stumps of those trees, however, sprung up; and this spring 
we observed that one of them had a few flowers: The fertile tree is 
now once more set with fruit. 

From this experiment, which we made at our cost, both nursery- 
men and customers may learn the futility of planting out a single tree, 
far remote from all others, with the hope of its bearing fruit. We have 
seen a tree that was set out when no other was known to be within 
hundreds of miles. Neither the nurseryman vor the purchaser, knew 
to which sex it belonged, and it is doubtful if the proprietor knows at 
this day, for it has always been barren. Our advice to such as wish 
to cultivate the persimmon, is therefore to buy trees in pairs, and to 
buy them of those who are worthy of their confidence. 
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Morus Multicaulis. 


[FROM THE HORTICULTURAL REGISTER.] 
Boston, July 25, 1836. 

Since I have been in this country I have heard of several com- 
plaints, chiefly from the Hartford Muiberry tree planters, of the diffi- 
culty experienced the last two years in making the Morus Multicaulis 
stand your winters well. 

‘I'his kind of mulberry is easily acclimated, if a proper mode of cul- 
ture be adopted in the places where itis planted. 

In Belgium, the winters, notwithstanding they are not so severe as 
yours, often give us great trouble, and the influence of the cold was 
repeatedly experienced on these Mulberries, which were often killed 
down to the roots. 

The late J. Le Candele, of Humbeck, near Brussels, suggested the 
idea of having diflerent modesof experiment adopted in distant places, 
And the one which proved most efficient, wasto cut down yearly, the 
Morus Multicaulis, in the same manner as is done with willows in a 
Salictum, thatis to say, at a few inches above the soil, aud to cover the 
remaining trunk with dead leaves; in three or four years, the roots 
being stout enough, they did not require any more covering. From 
the buds preserved on the plants, fine and pent shoots came forth, 
giving larger and more lively leaves to feed the silk worms upon. 

It has since been stated to me in a letter from Batavia, (island of 
Java,) that this mode of culture is much in use near Manilla and in 
China, not on account of the cold, but in order to keep the Morus in a 
shrubby state, which affords greater facility for gathering the leaves in 
the season when desired. There the mulberry seems to be planted 
in fields as Indian corn is here,—in the fall of the year the plants are 
deprived of their branches, the number of which is continually increas- 
ing, and growing in one season fromm five to eight feet—which growth 
is fully equalled by onr own. I would advise a similar experiment in 
this State; it might, perhaps, answer well. 

Most respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
EMILIEN DE WAEL. 


To Hon. Exussan Voss, Pres. Mass. Hort. Society. 





Egyptian Wheat. 
[FROM THE SILK CULTURIST.] 


We learn by a letter from Mr. John Calkin of Elizabethtown, 
Essex County, N. Y., that be has a new variety of Wheat, which he 
believes to be the true Egyptian. It was originally taken from a wild 
goose, has a number of small heads growing on each side of the prin- 
cipal head and making a head an inch or an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, and containing in some instances 150 kernals of grain. It is 
more productive than common wheat and is not liable to smut or the 
attacks of the weevil. It is a spring grain « d requires early sowing. 
Mr. C. being desirousto contribute his mite towards the improvements 
of the present age, requests us to say to such farmers as wish to pro- 
cure seed that he will furnish them on making their applications to 


him, post paid. We are inclined to the opinion that it is a valuable 


variety and worthy the attention of wheat growers. 
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To obtain Onion Seed. 


[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER. ] 


The best time to set out onions for seed is about the middle of Octo- 
ber. ‘This is preferable to planting them in the spring, as the bulbs 
will have time to throw out fibres and become well rooted; and they 
will produce more full and certain crops of seed, than if deferred till 
the latter period. 

Roots of a suitable size, and the hardest and best shaped, should be 
selected, and when different varieties are to be raised, the roots of each 
variety should be planted remote from the others, in order to preclude 
any danger of their becoming mixed. 

The ground should be light, rich, and well dug, and the onions 
should be planted in drills about one foot apart, and from six to nine 
inches asunder in the drilis. The drills should be dug about five 
inches deep, the bulbs placed evenly in the bottom, and then covered 
at least three inches above their crowns with earth, It will be most 
convenieut to make the drills by a line stretched over the ground, and 
to complete one before another is commenced. 

The plants will appear above ground early in spring, and in the 
early part of summer will have attained their full height. In order 
to support the stalks, and prevent the weight of newly formed seed from 
breaking them down, stakes should be driven, in all the drills, at dis- 
tances of a few feet in eac h, and pack-thread, or small pieces of bass 
matting, run in double lines along the row of stakes, passing on each 
side of the stems, a little below the heads; these double lines may be 
connected at intervals by short pieces tied across. 

When the seeds are ripe, the heads are cut off, spread thinly over 
cloths or newspapers to become thoroughly dry, and afierwards shelled 
out by rubbing, cleaned and preserved. 








PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Fruit kept sound in Cotton.—We have heen informed, by a gentleman who 
has had practical proof of its success, of a new mode of keeping fruits fresh for 
the table, as grapes, plums, &c. a long time after they have been gathered. It is 
simply to alternate them in layers with cotton batting, in clean stone jars, and to 
place them in a chamber secure from frost. The discovery was accidental A 
servant maid in the family of William Morey, of Union Village, Washington 
county, about to visit her friends, secured a quantity of plums in this way, to pre- 
serve them till her return, ‘They were found to have kept in excellent condition, 
long after this fruit had disappeared in the garden. From the hint thus afforded, 
Mr. Morey, Mr, Holmes, and one or two neighbours, laid down grapesin this man- 
ner last fall, and they enjoye« the luxury of fresh, fine flavoured fruit through the 
winter, until the early part of March.—Cultivator 


Beet Root Sugar.—A remarkable proof of the facility with which beet-root 
sugar manulactories may be established, is presented at this moment at \Vallers 
in the department du Nord.—Four of the villages, by advancing 90 fr. each, have 
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formed a joint capital of 200 fr., and with this they produce between 49 and 50 lbs. 
of sugar, of rather inferior quality, a day. They employ currycombs to rasp the 
beet roots, which they put into a napkin press to extract the juice, and then boil 
the syrup in common culinary boilers. 


We learn from Berlin that the manufacture of sugar from beet-root has be- 
come quite a mania in Prussia, and that the land-owners have given up the cul- 
tivation of potatoes for distillaticn, and planted all their fields with the new sac- 
charine root.—English paper. 

Planting Evergreens.—In planting evergreens in winter, a dull, calm day an- 
swers very well, but in autumn or spring, a moist rainy day is the best. Whether 
pos be done in a dull day, a wet day, or a dry day, it is very necessary to 

eep in view the expediency of keeping the plants for as short a time out of 
the ground as possible ; if only a few minutes so much the better ; and in all cases 
when it can be done, where great numbers are to be planted, we should, if pos- 
sible, have some men stationed to take up the plants, others to carry them, and a 
third set to put them into the ground. In all seasons, situations and soils, the 
plants should be well soaked with water, as soon as the earth is put about the 
roots. —M’ Nab on Planting Evergreens. 


Effects of Heat and Moisture on Plants.—In the economy of bulbs and tubers, 
nature teaches a state of repose, and a preservation of vital energies as most con- 
ducive to future vigorous development, experienced in the culture of the tulip, the 
hyacinth, and many others. In the whole of vegetation, the important agencies 
of heat and moisture are well known; the former working chiefly by expanding, 
the latter floats the nutritious matter into the minutest ramifications. Thus, the 
end of acreeping rose-shoot introduced into a hot-house, will grow several inches, 
while not a bud moves on the plant outside. In its own more fervid climate, 
Yucca gloriosa displays its honours from the elevation of a stem: while in the 
open air in this country, the stem remains latent ina bulb. Thus, their conjoined 
agencies may be traced in the revival of the fading blossoms of a nosegay, by the 
addition of a little hot water to that already in the glass —Rep. of Drummond's 
Ag. Museum, 1834, 

Paints for Preserving Wood.—The following is the mode of making a compo- 
sition for preserving wood work, given in Young’s Calendar, who says, “it will 
preserve planks and boards for ages.” It is easily made and apphed, and its effi- 
cacy tested. 

Melt twelve ounces of rosin in an iron pot, add three gallons of train oil, and 
three or four rolls of brimstone ; when melted thin, add as much Spanish brown, 
or brown ochre, first ground fine, with as much oil as will give the required colour; 
lay it on with a brush as hot and thin as possible; and some days after the first 
coat is dry, lay on another.---Genesse Farmer. 


— 

Euphobia Phosphorescens.—This remarkable shrub, which grows on the rivers 
in Brazil in South America, is said to possess the singular property of spontaneous 
combustion. A very interesting paper on the subject was lately read before the 
London Linnean Society, by Mr. Mornay, who has witnessed its ignition. He 
says, “ when this Euphobia forms large, entangled, impenetrable masses, covering 
perhaps a quarter of an acre of ground, and growing some twenty feet high, it will 
take fire spontaneously, emitting, for some time, a vast column of dense black 
smoke, and at last bursting out iato flames. Whenever the author had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the combustion of the juice of this plant, on its coming in 
contact with atmospheric air, the temperature was a very little raised: the com- 
bustion (with flame) went oo at a low temperature, until stopped by the formation 
of a crust, which quickly takes place. The temperature always appears to be too 
low to spread into a conflagration.—Silk Culturist. 

Fruit trees.—If, in looking over your orchard, you perceive any limbs over- 
burthened with fruit, you will do well to pick off a part, or put props under the 
limbs, or perhaps do both. In most cases when time can be spared it will be 
advisable to pick off the supernumerary apples, peaches, &c. “ No error,” says 
Mr. Coxe, “is more universal than an anxiety for early productiveness in an 
orchard. It is generally obtained at the expense of much eventual profit, and of 
a great diminution of the size and vigour of the trees. Believing early fecundity 
to be injurious to the vigour and perfection of plants,I am always attentive to 
pluck from the trees these evidences of early maturity in the first stages of their 
existence.’’—Horticultural Register. 
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Atan Extra Meeting of St. Andrew’s Agricultural and Police Society convened 
on 17th inst., Mr. John Rivers, in a feeling and impressive address, announced 
the death of the late Mr. JOHN CALDER MIKELL., and moved that a Com- 
mittee of three be appointed, to express the feelings of this Society on the melan- 
choly occasion: When Messrs. Johu Rivers, John B. Girardeau and Joseph B. 
Hinson, were appointed; and on motioa of John Rivers, Esq., Dr. Thomas 
Legare, the President, was added as Chairman of the Committee. 

The Committee after retiring, returned, and through their Chairman, reported 
the fullowiag Preamble and Resolutions, which were unanimously adoptod : 
PREAMBLE. 

A grave and solemn occasion has called us together. Death that has been busy 
on our borders, has at last entered our immediate circle. Buta short time back 
we metin all the cheerfulness of health, and with the well founded hope of a long 
continued life. But alas! how few and short are the days of man. 

We are now convened for the purpose of paying the last tribute of reepect to 
the memory of our deceased friend aad tellow member, Mr, Joun CALDER 
MIKELL, whose character (when alive) we highly appreciated, and whose loss we 
now sincerely mourn. Eulogy is lost upon the dead; but it is inspiring to the 
living, saying to the young and rising generation, “go and do ye likewise.” 

Our friend was born of the most respectable parents, but was doomed in early life, 
to contend with adversities of fortune; and it is tn the triumphant manner in which 
he passed through those trying scenes, treasuring up to himself a eomforable 
independence, and (what is of inestimable higher value) an unimpeachable repu- 
tation, that we would hold up his life, as an example to the comiag generation. 

Of modest and unassuming habits, his virtues shone brightest in the private circle, 
as a hushand, as a parent, as a friend, as a gentleman, as the Christian: and our 
Island will gratefully acknowledge itself much indebted to his example for the 
Agricultural industry and enterprize, which so honorably cheracterize its in- 
habitants. 

The high respect in which he was held on Edisto Island, the community of his 
birth and early manhood, is the surest guarantee to us his adopted neighbors, that 
we have not placed too great an estimate upon the value of his character; and 
the urbanity of his manners, and the warm charities of his aature, will cause his 
memory to be long cherished in the hearts of his more immediate associates. 

Resolved therefore, That in the death of Mr. Joun Cacper MIKELL, our 
Society has lost one of its most respected and experieuced members. 


Resolved, That while we are disposed to submit without murmuring to this afflic- 
tive dispensation of Providence, we are still deeply and mournfully impressed with 
the irreparable breach, made in the social relations of out little community. 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathise with his afflicted widow and family, io 
their very sudden and overwhelmiag bereavement. 


Resolved, That asa tribute of respect to the memory of the deceased, the 


‘members of this Society wear crape for thirty days. 


Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be transmitted to the family of the 
deceased. 


On motion, 
Resolved, That the foregoing Preamble and Resolutions be published ia the 
Southern Agriculturist and daily papers of Charleston. 
Extract from the Minutes, 
ROBERT LEBBY, Secretary 
Johnsonville, 19th October, 1866, 
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Arms, fire, great invention in, a 
Asparagus, new mode of rearing, = «=  —— eeeeee —s 
Asses, importation of, ccoccceccescescacsce GO 
Autumn best time to remove Trees, svsedeathdnesetae 
Axes, Yankee, sebeeesdeoskdechanneneenenae 
Bb. 
Banks, river, protection of, decoveawcenspeeseens ae 
Bargain, eeeeeeeeeeoeeneeeee eeeeevaneten eee 929 
Barley Crop, socc ccc cece sees cocscccce 109 
Barrels, Machine for making, cece cccccsccoscces SOU 
Batchelor, reasons for being, ceneentasesenesedenees Tn 
Bean, Lima, ipae thence tebperesenserenbes SE 
Bean, Magothy Bay, j= = =  —  — weeess oedeecenaes BEN 
Beans, pickling, 560; preserving, seed, cccccesoooce 560 
Beat this who can, evened cneasesete -- 502 
‘Beaufort on planting largely, reply to, by Fundy, 454; Answer to Edisto 
En ee eabeee - 342 
Beaver Silk Company, cocccccee o teccce 208 
Beds, Corn husks for, o0eege beeee peeesae ob 53 
Bee, Hive. 414; Miller, = j— =  —— seeese stliesae 502 
Beef, preserving, 89; tainted, to restore, den shan e¢db enactes - 166 
Beet-root Sugar, 382, 391,447; by A. Z., 460, 461, 600, 655; Facets re- 
specting 549; Improvement in the manufacture of, 704; Seed, im- 
portation of, occ cccccccccece 704 
Blacking, Shoe, ccccccccccccceccccoe 107 
Bleachers, hint to, cocceeee seve 447 
Blind Staggers, 49; Medicine for, Lsogahanedbaeones Cuan 
Blue House on Nut Grass, = = —  — «ees ceccccccccces 20 
—_ =—C | casete svente cocccccces 136 


Bones, Animal, 634; Number in Man, 222; Singular collection of, 137 
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Books, to preserve, Coeereseser- seeeer essere 
Boots, export of, — cece ccccbe secccceees 
Botts in Horses, @eeevoeeeseeeeeeeeraeeeeee eeee 
Bread, rice family, $eecee 600060 060s 
Breed of Animals, good and bad effects of crossing, +++. 605, 
Breeding, principles of, Ccccce coccecosscccce 
Budding, ®eeeeeeeeeeneeeeaee teeeeaeeeee 
Bug-blue, eeeeeeseeeereeseee 
Bugs, bed, to drive away,704; to drive from vines, cocees 
Burden Kinsey, on potato culture, eoeeececcces 
Butter, making, 489; Method of making irom turnip-fed cowe, eoee 
Cc. 
Cabbage, Varnack, 706; Turnip-rooted beiow ground, soeccces 
Cakes, Johnny, 55; Queen, sabdenedsebane baee 
CalenssomsGaemeares, © i ccc ccc cece ce cece ccccee 
Caleb. ou the Interest of Southern Planters, 463; a Correction, cove 
Calendar, Monthly, saabeeunsese 
Calhoun, John E, Resuscitation of a crop of Red Clover, sees 
Cualomel, for sore eyes in Geese, 291; destructive to Insects in fruit-trees, 
Calves, nursing, necece cease 
Camak, James, on making Corn without tillage, == ...6+. 96b0s0 e000 
Camella Japonica, PPTTTTSTITETT eT Tree 
Camphor, use of in Horticulture, speece 
Caoutchouc, eeeeeeveeeevee 
Carbonate of Lime, Coes cocceccces 
Carroll, B., on Pisé Walls for Rail-roads, obils bone 
Carrots, 384; Crop, meee 600066 SORES 
Cashmere Shawls, bene nen enseseseeeus 
Cast Iron, action of salt water on, cocecccece 
Castor Oil, eeeeeneeee ee@aeeeeeeeeee sear seee 467, 
Cattle, salt to he given to, ccce toeccv cece sees 
Cattle and Milch Cows, management of, cocscccece 
Cauliflowers, how to cook, cece cece deees 
Cellars, potato, advantages of, 576, paged seeees 
Cement, marbie, Cocccecccccccccccecscccs: co 
Chaff, manure for Strawberries, cecccccecece 
Character of Animals, 0 cecccccccces 
Charleston Market fifty -seven years ago, and in J anuary, 1836, eeeee 
Cheese making, ooccce seccesccce 
Chemist, French $§.é§ j= $j = ___ -eevcccccccses coccvccens 
c hemistry applied to Agriculture, 54, 223, 631; Review of Metscherlich’s, 
Chemistry applied to Agriculture, review of C ‘haptal’s, eevee 
Chest of Animals. cccooe OOS, 
Chickens, raising of, 494 ; to fatten, 501; gapes in, even cese sens 
Chilblains, cure for, seer eeeeee sense sevesece 
Cholera, its symptoms and remedies, seeees 
Cholic in Horses, Seeeeerteveee eeoeere 
Cinnamon Fields of Ceylon, cocccccene 
Clagett, Wim., on topping Corn, coeeee 
Cc lay , Mr., Notice of his importation of Cattle, coccrccece 
Clover, on mixing other grasses with, to prevent salivating horses, .... 
Cocke, General, his experiment with Mud Walls, rrrrer erry 
yr er Cece rere reeeeseesese 
Cockroaches, eeerseee seer eeeeesn eeeees 
Cocoons, eee seer eeeeeeee eeeseeeeee 
( Colbert, on the use of Pride of India Trees, for Fencing, &c. .... 293, 
Cold, remarkable prevalence of, in South-Carolina, covers 
Connecticut, Silk Factory, 33; Valley of, Rye, Potatoes and Oats culti- 
vated } m, eeeesoes 


Copper, Mines of Fk mington, N. J., cece ccccescccs 
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Corn, large yield, 39; Crops, 409; Corn, 574, paged 594; Large, 70; 
Green rye manure for, 578; cutting up by the roots, 602; selecting 
seed, 706 ; injury to, by gathering the fodder. 259; topping, 312; 
made without tillage, 316; tarring the seed, 153; green and snow 
balls, 560; crusher and grinder, 156 ; hveing of, 435; husks forbeds 53 

Corn and cob crusher and grinder, seeees 210 

Corns, cure for, ccccccscccce 110 

Cotton, cultivation and crop, 81: on working and thinning, 348; trade, 
334; growing for a late market, 523; great crop of, 557; crops of 
1836, 561; green rye, manure for, 578; great consumption of in the 
U. States, 705; crops in the U. States, 333; raised in South-Caro- 
lina, 243; cultivation of in the Prairie Lands, 29; good for tooth 
ache, 166; fruit kept in 655; Petit Gulf and Corn, Mr. Frost's 


preparation of land for, 574, paged seceee O04 
Cotton seed, queries on, Peeeereeeees. -. VY 
Cotton Thread, eocceeeeres wee ee. B35 
Cows, to break vicions, treeeereeees BAS 
Cream, method of obtaining, tees se 220 
Cream, vinegar im, st te ee teeees 166 
Crop. green-ploughing in. cose = soe BF 
Crops, 403; corn, 409; potato, 409; rice, 409; further views of, 507; 

account of growing, 005; succession of, 89; green as a manure, 596 
Croup,remedy for, j= = = ea eeeeeeee 376 
Crows, to kill, réeecech sabereecen IT 
Cultivation, mode of in the up-country, 67; new method of, seeees 45d 
Customers, how to judge, tesceereese 166 
Cut potatoes, planting, eneese é8ececcece GN 
Cut worm, ccewestecesececee . 703 

D. 
Dairy, 489; profits of, seca reece cscerscceeeeeeesees O42 
Dairy, secret, coeeocsecses Be 
Dairy Husbandry in Holland, te cceerseccecccces BZ 
Davis, Dr. James on Grasses, cove ces dete Ol 
Ditching, (cut,) 179; use of the plough in, = hace eee so. fn 


Downing, A. J., remarks on temperature in relation to vegetation and 


naturalization of plants, cesens SO 
Draining, (with cuts, ) cocccccescccsces UD 
Driver, management of, babe bachie Te 
Dropsy, cure for, 579; in sheep, cosccsoececse GON 
Drying Fruit, cocccccccvce coccccee 43 
Dust, to prevent an accumulation of, 0b0eseeoee WEE 


Dyers, hint to, 


eee seer eseees 447 
Dyspepsia. causes of, 


eeeeeeee 168 


E. 

Farths, primitive, secceececces Ol 
Edisto Island, answer to questions of, 301,342; Dr. Thomas Legare’s 

Address to the Agricultural Society of, 393; account of the growing 

crops, cocccccccces MOS 
Editor, Queries to, as cose .o OF 
Editor’s Notice of suggestions to Agricultural Societies, 21; reply to 

queries on corn planting, eoee 52] 
Fdueation, agreultural, 351 ; general, coccces On 
Eggs, aocctrccee SOO 
Egyptian Wheat, Peeesertesece 654 
Elder-berries for shoe blacking, eoccee 167 
Elder tree, 335 ; properties of, soccceee 164 
Emigration, effects of, 130, 170; to the West, eecces Bae 


Enlim, J., answer to queries of P., coscccse 412 
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Euphobia Phosphorescens, seececcccscees 656 

Euphorbia hypericifolia, produces slabbering in : horses, coccce See 

Evergreens, transplanting, 559; planting, coccccce 606 

Eyes, disorder of in sheep, sececesces 648 

Eye water, cccccccccsse OFS 
F. 

Farmer, reply to, ccceseceee OG 


Farmers, proverbs, 39; importance of giving personal attendance to their 
eeenenreene rane 329 


farms, 
Farms, Lombard, schoawnne ceeeanee, OA 
Feet, frosted, cceccceccoes See 
Fence Posts, eaenecene 60 
Fencing, (cut,) 179; Pride of India Trees useful for, ccoe 293 
Fertility, cane chase . O 
Fever in sheep, coccrcee 645 
Figs, method of curing, 565; Dried, to improve, cone OOO 
Floriculture for January, sooces OD 
Flower Department, 56; Markets, esadessesess Gn 
Flowers, (pvetry_) coesscccce 41 
Foals, management of, sseedeee OO 
Fodder, salt marsh, 232; injury done to corn by gathering, soos 209 
Foot-worm in sheep, coce coe 643 
Fovest trees in America, cocceoceccce S68 
Form of Animals, improvement of, rey 
Fowl! lice, peeesecesovcee BEM 
Fowls, to fatten, 501; rice flour to fatten, ere 


Frost, Edward, his preparation of Land for Petit Gulf Cétton, 574, paged 594 
Fruit, blight in. 230; drying 43; garden for January, 56; kept in cotton, 655 
Fruits, to prolong the duration of valuable varieties, 217 ; preservation of 

by drying, soon 4S 
Frait Trees, 655; Van Mon’s method of raising from the seed, 585 ; trans- 


planting, 34; insects on, destroyed by calomel, cboe: SR 
Fuel, economy in, seccccccoces 109 
Fundy’s reply to Beaufort on planting largely. isctse SA 

G. 

Gama Grass, 447 ; and vine, oe 
Gapes in chickens, cocesccoese 167 
Gardener imperial, ee 
Gardens, elastic walks for, 166s 6 Reus bee 
Garget in cows, cure for, seccesesaces EO 
Garlic, soccccccccee 167, 502 
Gold. solid lump, seccccce OZ 


Grafting, slip or scion, (cut,) 101 ; approach, ibid ; cut chink, (cut,) 102 ; 
root, (cut,) thid; herb, aid. 


Grape, onthe culture of, 546; preservation of coos 497, 559 
— leaves, wine made from, cvewes anaes ee 
Grass, Nut, ccendede 40 
Grasses, on mixing with clover, to prevent salivating horses, 548; Letter 
of Dr. James Davis, on, « ee 617 
Gravel, honey a cure for, oe 


pirate ae 


Green crop, ploughing in, 
eeeeeerare 392 


Green paint, 


Greentields on protection of river banks, eoees+ 469 
Grey sulphur springs of Virginia, medical properties of, 176, 178 


eccvccses 165 
esecees 468 


Grindstone, who'll turn, 
Ground-nuts, sweet oil made from, 


Guinea Grass, 213; Queries on, @ wien eene ee 
Gunpowder, 


eeeeweereeeeee 279 
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H. 
Hams, curing, coccrcccvces 89 
Hard times, soddewes OS 
Head-ache, sick, Ceeeee sees seee 502 
Head of Animals, ee . 604 
Heat, effects of,on plants, § j-= jj. j= = geessesece 656 
Hedges, Non-descript, coee 639 
Herbs, to take the natural shave of, cousocccece 165 
Herbemont, N., on manures, 7; on moral discipline, &c. of Slaves, 70; 
Notice of his commendation of Pisé, eoee GER 
Hessian Fly and wheat insect, onsen ey 
Holcus Polygamum, soceee 213 
Hogs, English, voeseccee - Ol 
Holland, dairyhusbandry of§ = = sss ee ee 202 
Honey, cure for gravel, coccccccces SOL 
Hops, cccccettt SO 
Horse, age of, ge pe 8 EE a - 268 
Horses, blind staggers in, and remedy, 49; Botts in, 161; Cholic in, 233 ; 
salivation of, 322; management of, 328; to prevent salivating, 548; 
cure for big head in, 558; lampas in, pasaed 550 
Horticultural Anomaly, ———“‘—s™sSsSC(n wn ww ws 53 
Horticultural Society, annual exhibition, 442; J. R. Poinsett’s Address 
before, «+++ 281, 337 
Horticulture for January, 55; use of camphor in, eose aS 
Husbandry, Dairy in Holland, escse- cece SR 
I. 
Ice, Egypt supplied with, evcccee oo 109 
[mporters, queries to, seccescces 246 
Indianapolis, public spirit of, oumeotewns 109 
India rubber, 264; maps, 110; fabric, soe 8 
Indigo, ospsseness 
Insects in fruit trees, how to destroy, e+e. 292 
Interest, calculation of, = j= = = = = we seees 511 
Introduction, on céacteeaees © 
Invention, useful, ereseees 705 
Investigator, on Pride of India as manure, odus:) 
Irrigation, ecceree 279 
Italy, agricultureimn, ———s—“‘“—~™s™s™s™s™*™*~*~™SC nw secoe 173 
J. 
Jaundice in sheep, gees eeeecees 646 
Jessamine, white, ccccccce 110 
Johnny Cakes, 2 2 2 2 2 ne ee coves 55 
K. 
King’s Evil, to cure, cobeocdenesesse SOO 
L. 
Lampas in horses, pe ae . 550 
Land, preparation of for corn crop, 112; cultivation of, 414; productive 
power of, coos 432 
Lands, preparation of, 247; Prairie, cultivation of cotton on, soos 29 
Leeches, preservation of, teececsees DOD 
Legal Knowledge for the Planter, soeeseee 631 
Legare, Dr. Thos., Address to the Agricultural Society of Edito Island 393 
Lightning rods, seee 502 
Lime, 193; application of, 197 ; virtues of, as a manure, 535,591; expe- 
riments with as manure, 159; destructive to malaria, 593; common, 
249; quick, 250: mild, ibid; effect on wheat crops, 251; how to 
apply, ibid; promotes fermentation, 252; carbonate of, sees O02 
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Liquid manure, eecvee 
Live stock, management of, eece evecee 
Lobelia inflata, produces slabbering in horses, eo 
Lucomotive set loose, shies vaue 
Locust Tree, cece coccece oe 
Lombard farms, bees seen 
Lunar influence, obbe obese eeee 
Lungs, diseases of in sheep, eeeeeeeece 
M. 
McDonald, Alexander, further views of crops, cece 
Magothy-bay bean, eeeercecee 
Maize, native country of, reee cece 
Malaria destroyed by Liming, errrerry 
Mangle Wurtzel, ecceccee 


Manure, sea water as, 166; salt used as for cotton, ibid; lime as, 159, 
535, 591; green crops as, 596 ; Pride of India as, 22; liquid, 

Manures, 139; use of marine, 1408; by N. Herbemont, 7; calcareous, 
309; decomposed and undecomposed, 561; different species of 


mineral, eeccce 
Manuring, surface, 219; practical details of, cece 
Maps, [udia-rubber, eeeeesecece 
Marble Cement, cece cece 
Mares, how to select a good one for breeding, cece 
Mares and Foals, management of, cece cece 
Marsh mud, eccecs cece 
Marsh, salt, as fodder, cecccece 
Mason and Dixon's line, eeeeceeese 
Meat, curing, 88 ; smoking, oeee eens 
Melons, 224; ridging ground for, seee 
Men, Roman, great, cece cose 
Mesta of Spain, account of, eene 
Mice, antidote against, esceneenes 
Michel, John, his experiments on Insects in fruit trees, aca 
Mikell, John C., proceedings of the Agricultural Society of St. An- 

drews, on the death of, 90906066 coeteeee 
Milch Cows and Cattle, management of. eniiaidaniion 
Miller, Edward, his experiments on Corn-carrot and Ruta Baga crops, 
Mineral manures, different kinds of, e060 
Mineral pitch lake of Trinidad, ecee cece 
Mitscherlich’s Chemistry, review of, eocececs 
Mite, Maximilian, answer to Edisto Island, eons esecee 
Moegelin, agricultural establishment at, orccece cece 
Moisture, effect of on plants, cosees cece 
Moles, catching, occees 
Money, effeets of multiplying paper, 335 ; time is, ecccccccce 
Morus Multicaulis, 654; in E. Florida, aro 
Mud, marsh, 562; walls, value and mode of construction, eaeecnes 
Mulberry Tree, directions for rearing, 270; white, method of propaga- 

ting, 551, 654; Chinese, profit of, ere 
Muscles of Animals, 604; in Man, eanecese 
Mushrooms, cultivation of, e2ee cece 

N. 

Negroes, dieting of, 518; management of, ereesesesces 580, 
New England Silk Company, eeeccccccces 
Nettles, e@eeerece 


Noble, Patrick, on the prevalence of cold in South-Carolina, and emi- 
gration to the West, seeveccencceccerscce JOG 
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Nut Grass, 


( 


Oats, skinless, 42, 494; cultivated in the v alley of Connecticut, 


il, castor, 407; sweet, 
Onions, trans planting, 22 3; seed, too 
( ver-planting, 
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Cece eteeeese revues 75, 410 


). 
ee 3b 
coceee 463 
btain, ccccescooe GD 


eeeeveeren eee sence 407 


Overseers, 123; education and treatment of, 139; management of, 225; 


on the conduct of, 503; manuer and time of ‘employing, 
Overseership and Professorship i in Agriculture, 


Oyster, vegetable, how to cook, 


e@eevees 351 
*eesene 525 


Hy) 


P. 


Pas 


auswer to Queries of, by J. Enlim, 


Paint, white, 332; made with potatoes, 


green, 

Palma Christi, 

Paper money, effects of multiplying, 
Parishioner and his Parson, anecdote, 
Paulding, J. K., on slavery, 
Peaches, 

Peach stocks, grafting plums on, 
Peach trees, 650 ; cause of decay in, 
Pebbles, 

Pelvis of Animals, 

Pepper-apple, 

Persimmon, 


Pinckney, C. C., on the effects of Emi 
Pise, notice of Mr. Herbemont’s commendation of, 641; 


soccvesecoee AID 

336; for prese ovintg wood, 656, 
coesee dR 
~oesne Gnas Fan 
eoccccscccce aie 
coccccee Sua 
soveee 442 
coos 404 
seceee JOU 
ceeccces ase 
soecccccee OUS 


121 


ssebbeensenens Gn 
130, 169 
building, 1&6 ; 


igration, 


eeeeeeereeeeerene 


road, 472; walls for rail roads, 471; work, (cuts,) 399 ; ; walls, .... 706 


Plantation, management of, 

Planters, legal know ledge for, 
Planters, Southern, their interests con 
Planting, over, 407 ; systematic, 455 ; 
Piants, spontaneous, 507 ; effect of hea 


eeeees 5038 

ceeeee O15, O31 

sidered, ers 

largely, seceee 404 
tand moisture on, 655 ; instinct of, 


335; inquiries concerning the fruitfulness or barrenness of, 440; 
remarks on temperature in relation to vegetation and naturalization, 305 


Plough, skimmer, 562; use in ditchin 
Plums, cultivation of, 434; grafting on 
Poinsett, Toel R., Address before the I 
Poison, caution against, 


Population, improvement in, of the Southern States, 


Porcher, John P., Agricultural Queri 
Pork, 109; salting, 8% ; new material 
Posis, fence, 

Pot, a big one, 


Potato, 227; creps, 409; balls, 166; Rohan 703; oats, 572 ; 


of, 
Potato, sweet, cultivation of, 
Potatoes, sea sand manure for, 376; s| 
cut and uncut, for planting, 205, 


g, 23; mould board of, 


one, on 
veach stocks, ibid; preservation of, 497 
Deodieutenel Society, 251, 337 
eeeereeeee 165 
—— 
11s 
52 
54 
cultivation 
Pras 
1383 


es to, 
or making, 


ip, advantages of increasing, 350 ; 
494; a way to grow early, 320; 


cultivated in the valley of Connecticut, 36 ; paint made with, 336; 


Irish, 


Prairie Lands, cultivation of cotton ia 


Prickley Comfrey, 


Pride of India as manure, 22, 64; trees useful for fencing, 


Prodigy, 
Professorship in Agriculture, 
Proverbs of a Farmer, 

vo 
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ix. wo. 12 


eeeeee 23) 
29 


eeovcce 930 


coos 203 
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Pruning, scientific principles of, 103; summer, coccdecccces 492 
Purging in sheep, cecesecces 645 
Q. 

Queen Cakes, cocccces 446 
Queries, by Round O., 414; on corn planting, evecescees.« O20 
R. 

Radish, eeeeesteeseseesese 223 

Rail Road, 336; South-Carolina, statement concerning, 111, 112; statis- 

tics of South-Carolina, evcece 003, 504 
Rail Roads, 336. Pisé walls for, by B. Carroll, ccceccee 47] 
Rats, to kill, coredcccccccce 166 
Red Clover, resuscitation of a crop of, seeceeseee 4098 
Red water in sheep, coccccce 647 
Rheumatism, cure for, tocccecees 300, 579 
Rhubarb, culture of, ccccccceccce OOM 
Rice, 307 ; family bread, 110; to fatten fowls, 167 ; crops, soee 409 
River banks, protection of, eocccectocoos Se 
Roman great men, cocccscces eh 
Roots, on pruning of, 42; tap of Trees on shortening, soceee 497 
Round O., Queries by, cosccccccece 414 
Rot in sheep, socccesess 648 
Rural life, eeerseos 40 


Ruta Baga, 186, 384, 388; culture of, 257 ; crops, 318; great crop of, 279 
Rye, cultivated in the valley of Connecticut, 36; green, manure for cot- 


ton and corn, ccccee O18 
Ss. 

Salsify, 391; how to cook, cccccccseces 8G 
Salt, manufacture of, 560; a manure for cotton, 166; should be given to 

cattle, and when, 448 ; useful to fix whitewash, coccee 448 
Salt marsh as fodder, esesecesoces SEE 
Salt water, action on cast iron, ecccccccccccccce 447 
Seab in sheep, seer sees cesses 647 
School statistics, eeceerresees Q15 
Science, practical, curious discoveries in, seeeceese O20 
Scotch Thistle, cocccccsce 224 
Seurvy, cure for, eocccercccce OCF 
Seabrook, W. B., extract from his address to United Agricultural Society 

of South Carolina, cooctcccee 124 
Sea Island Planter, on the use of the plough in ditching, ceeeee 23 
Sea sand, manure for potatoes, sedecceeee OO 
Sea water, a manure, ecccnnce BOE 
Seed, importance of rolling, 448; selection forcorncrop,  ....eeee-. 113 
Seeds, vital principle of, seeeee 168 
Shawls, Cashmere, ecosccce Ste 
Sheep, 448; breeders, caution to, 705; diseases of, 645; Merino, ac- 

count of, coccoe 153 
Shells, singular collection of, coc -ccese I37 
Shoes, export of, 392; blacking, soevcces 167 
Sick head-ache, ccoccéoscce GOS 
Silecious matter, 90s e6ee coneee Se 


Silk, 33; culturists, hints to, 279; culture of, 206, 273; company beaver, 
208; demand for, 391; manufacture in America, 705; queries re- 
lative to the culture of, and answer by the Editor, 379, 380; pro- 
gress of raising in the West, 497; culture of in Cuba 448 ; in New 
Jersey, 448; business in Petersburgh, 378; manufacture of, 208 ; 
manuiactures, 223; companies incorporating, 206; native, 208 ; 
growing country, 381; company in New-England, 33; factories at 
Hartford and Providence, 33; in Italy, 599 ; loom, 704; print works, 704 
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Silk worm, 95; deterioration of, comoncns. 66 
Skinless oats, eceosesscece 42, 494 
Skunk, eeeereeeee 168 
Slabbering produced by the Euphorbia hypericifolia, and Lobelia inflata, 322 
Slavery, by J. K. Paulding, seveee 290 
Slaves, discipline and treatment of, 70; management of 225; right of 

property in, sees 32d 
Slip potatoes, advantages of increasing, cocerccees DM 
Smoke, to prevent suttocation by, coseseee 109 
Smut in wheat, eccsee of4, 572 
Snow balls and green corn, seeceececees DOU 
Soap making, 276; suds, cecceeceee OL 
Soils, analysis of, 371; use of to vegetables, coccccce BOS 
Something which will pay for reading, scceee Oll 
Sore eyes in Geese, use of Calomel for, coccccoe SOL 
Sour soil, soeekesees Ee 
South, on Gama-grass and vine, eccccccccccse 461 
South-Carolina, remarkable prevalence of cold in, senbicocces Gan 
South-Carolina Rail Road, statement concerning, 111; statistics of, 503, 504 
South West, esscun. 47 
Southern, Planters interests considered, 563; States, improvement of 

the population of, sovees 449 
Spiders, remedy against, cosseees DZ 
Spongioles, preservation of, eccceceseee 04 
Spontaneous Plants, coee secccces BO 
St. Andrew’s Agricultural and Police Society, proceedings on the death 

of Mr. John Calder Mikell, onsen, Oe 
Staggers in sheep, soceveee O47 
Stallion, how to select a good one for breeding, cccescccce 46 
State Policy, cccccecccece SOO 
Statistics, school, osoneeesas WEP 
Steam ship, secceeeeee Sul} 
Stock, live, management of, eocccceccccece BOO 
Stock, on keeping, cocccccccces O07 
Stones and aie. sevceecees Bde 


Strawberries, cultivation of, 104, 559; several varieties described, 105, 
106, 107; preserving, 559; chaff manure for, 76; letter of P. J.on, 637 


Sturdiness in sheep, coeeee O46 
Subscriber's queries on corn planting, 520 ; Edisto’s reply to, veee OZ] 
Suffocation by smoke, to prevent, secceseee, 109 
Sugar, 263; Beet root, 382, 391, 447, 600 
Sumach, sooe 563 
Summer pruning, cocccccces 492 
Sunshine and shade, cocoee OB 
Surveys, cocccces 186 
Sweet oil, seccseccee 468 
Sweet Potato, ecseee D00, 596 
T. 
Tag in ee seveee 645 
Tap root of Trees, on shortening, coccccsece 497 
Tea plant, Young Hyson, cocccesccces 206 
Thinning, scientific principles of, cocccccece 102 
Thistle, Scotch, ececcses Se 
Thorn Plants, method of raising, ‘édeue OO 
Throat, stoppage in of sheep, soceseee 646 
Timber, to obtain good, ccccce S00 
Time is money, cecccesscess 433 
Tobacco, 266; in Russia, cocccscces 109 
Tomato, seccceseccoecoes BEE 
Tornado, coce cocce 166 


Tooth-ache, cotton cure for, cosccese 1S 
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Topping corn, i: fri Moe 312 
Trarsplanting fruit trees, cccccccccececs 34 
Tree, the largest in the world, 224; Locust, eesece cogs “Se 


Trees, cause of decay in peach 386; enquiries concerning the fruitful- 
ness or barrenness of, 440 ; shortening tap roots of, 497 ; destroying 
worms in, 501 ; engrafting and setting out in the same season, 22] ; 


forest in America, 448 ; fruit, transplanting, coon 34 
Truth, on calculation of Interest, cooces OD] 
Tryall, D., on systematic planting, cccccccccs 400 
Turkey 8, treatment of young, esccubcesoes SOO 
Turnip-rooted cabbage below ground, cocceces OAD 


U. 
Uncut potatoes, planting, a 
Unite! Agricultural Society of South-Carolina, cccccccccs 240 
United States, daily increase in population, edes cove: 300 


V. 
Valentine Silk Company, seeeee the 
Van Mon’s method of raising fruit trees from seed, chee tree Ge 
Varnack Cabbage, 


eeeereeeeee 706 
Vegetables, use of soils to, 252; improvement in, 
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Vegetable substances. 372; oyster, how to cook, vite auis aa 
Vine, culture of, 424,473; propagation of, 496; American, so00 
Vine and Gama grass, Reel el 
Vinegar plant, ~ gg 
Vinegar in cream, cepaseoces SEE 
. Vines, to drive bugs from, ieseesves I 
Virginia, Agricultural Convention of, 158 ; corn cob crusher and grinder, 210 
W. 
Walks, elastic for gardens, see 499 
Wasps, to destroy, sooeee 6s 558 
Water, 372; soft, 223 ; ; salt, action on cast iron, Shisee 64) 0% 447 
Watts, Robert, his method of raising thorn plants, conse oe -  BEY 
Weeding, scientific principles of, we en ee 102 
Weeds, 220; in gravel walks, eo |) 
Well-wisher, on the conduct of Overseers, -- e+e 508 
West, 5; growth of the 167; emigration to, 352; raising silk in, 497 
Wheat, steeping seed, Egyptian, 654; insect, 703; smut in, ee-- 572 
White Jessamine, seen 26+ 9D 
White paint, cceess S08 
White-wash, salt useful to fix, ccccccee 448 
Wile, a good, cocescce O80 


Wild fire in sheep, 
Wills and Testaments, eoreeseeereeees FIG 
Wine, process of making from unripe fruit, 474; from ripe fruit, 476 ; 

grape leaf, cece ceccceccce cecccceces cocccs 440 
Wood, paint for preserving,.ccccccccsccccscccscccccccereccssseces OOO 
Weood evil im cheep, 0.0000 cccces cocces coscccccssocccescecosscccce G47 


Wonn, cut, eeer ee eeee ee eee ee eee eeeeeeeee eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 703 


Wornis, to destroy on trees, eer teeerseeeeeeee eevee Beeeeseeeeeeeeenene 501 


eee tees seen 648 


| # 
| & on legal knowledge for Planters, Coe eeeteesererseerece eveeeeDILd, 631 
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